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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———_>——_- 
HE excitement in Canada over the elections rapidly in- 
creases, the Conservatives taunting the Liberals with a 
desire for annexation to the Union, and the Liberals retorting 
that they are perfectly loyal, and that the Conservatives know it, 
but are afraid of Free-trade. The Canadian Premier, Sir John 
A. Macdonald, now seventy-six years of age, makes exciting 
speeches about dying an Englishman, and on the 17th inst. 
created a sensation by declaring that the Liberal leaders, 
especially Sir R. Cartwright, were engaged in a treasonable 
plot to worry the Dominion into annexation. At present his 
only proof of this charge, which is absolutely denied, is that 
Mr. E. Farrer, of the Globe, a young Irish Catholic, published 
a pamphlet in Washington showing Americans how to annoy 
Canada to such a degree that she would take refuge in annexa- 
tion. This charge appears to be true; but the Liberals answer 
that they are not responsible for Mr. Farrer, and that they only 
intend to relieve the agricultural interest of the burden of 
Protection. No one as yet pretends to predict the issue; but 
we fancy the Liberals are rather stronger than is to be 
gathered from the telegrams, as they have a majority of the 
English-speaking farmers with them. This class is wearied 
out with high prices and the partial closing of its market. 
Sir John Macdonald, on the other hand, is strongly supported 
by the Roman Catholic Bishops, by his own party, hitherto 
always in a majority, and by many voters provoked by what 
they consider American interference. The elections come off 
early in March, but their result over so vast an area will not 
be known at once. 


The Khedive has overridden the native Ministry, and issued 
a decree sanctioning the reforms proposed by the Judicial 
Commission, and especially the appointment of an English 
Judge to supervise the native tribunals and the management 
of the Police. Egyptians generally are said to be pleased, 
and most foreigners are delighted; but the Parisian news- 
papers are furious, and call upon the Government to resist 
the English annexation of the administrative machine. The 
French Government has accordingly instructed its repre- 
sentative, Colonel d’Aubigny, to remonstrate with the Khedive, 
and has withdrawn its consent to the application of part of 
the surplus revenue, now quite £300,000, to the abolition of 
the corvée and other reforms. M. Ribot, in fact, not being 
able to reach the English, kicks the Egyptian fellaheen to 
show that he is angry. The outbreak is purely one of spite, 
as the French do not even pretend that the changes authorised 
are not improvements, and the matter, by their own showing, is 
one for the Khedive alone. The annoyance is, however, great, 
and in their retaliatory measure the French are entirely within 
their legal right. They probably want some concession in 
Tunis or Madagascar. 


Mr. John Morley moved on Monday that the action of the 
Trish Executive in connection with the Tipperary prosecutions 





and other proceedings is “ caleulated to bring the administra- 
tion of the law into contempt, and violates the civil and con- 
stitutional rights of Irish citizens,” in a speech which, while 
full of strong language, gave little impression of either con- 
fidence that his case was a telling one, or of thorough- 
going conviction. He declared that till September last he had 
always been careful not to make attacks on the Irish Con- 
stabulary, but that after what he had seen himself at 
Tipperary he could no longer conceal his impression of the 
“unbridled rage, incompetency, brutality, and lawlessness, of 
the subordinate agents of the right hon. gentleman.” He 
did not support this very strong language by any strong 
facts. Here was as strong a factasany. The police charged 
the crowd, and “I‘ myself was hustled by a constable 
in a state of uncontrollable fury.” The lawfal right 
of the citizens to enter the Court-House was resisted by 
the constabulary “with a brutal, ferocious, unnecessary, and 
absolutely unprovoked violence, of which I should expect any 
disciplined force in the world would be thoroughly ashamed.” 
Of the accuracy of all this fierce language, no proof was 
given; and on behalf of Mr. Harrison, M.P., and his broken 
head,—Mr. Harrison having since become an adherent of Mr. 
Parnell’s,—not a word was said. 


Then Mr. Morley went on to the other grievances,—to the 
notice given to Mr. Dillon at Mayo on the Sunday before the 
Tipperary procession, thatif he saidanything illegal, the meeting 
would be dispersed by force (to which Mr. Balfour afterwards 
replied that Mr. Dillon, in going down to the meeting, had 
been boasting repeatedly that he was going to support the 
“Plan of Campaign,” which every one knows to be illegal, 
and that, as a matter of fact, the warning took effect, and the 
meeting was not dispersed). Then Mr. Morley went into the 
appointment of Mr. Shannon to investigate the Tipperary 
affair, which he condemned in the most vehement terms, but 
admitted that he had nothing to say against the manner 
in which Mr. Shannon had acted. “I have never said a 
word against Mr. Shannon. Very likely he did the best he 
could to do justice to the parties.” Nevertheless, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Shannon was “ nothing less then a prostitution of 
a tribunal.” And so on,—Mr. Morley using the strongest words 
of invective in one sentence, and making admissions in another 
which proved how utterly inapplicable they were. 


The only other speeches of note were Mr. T. W. Russell’s 
and Mr. Balfour’s, for Mr. Gladstone, who was not well, and 
overcome by the heat of the House, made a speech which for 
him was singularly ineffective. Mr. Russell spoke to his own 
amendment, which asserted that the Tipperary prosecutions 
had been rendered necessary by the conspiracy against the 
civil rights of citizens of Tipperary. He showed what 
cruel persecution those Tipperary citizens who would not fall 
in with the conspiracy to abandon the old town by way of 
punishing Mr. Smith-Barry, had suffered; and he accused 
Mr. Morley of standing outside the doors of cruelly boycotted 
shops without even crossing the threshold to inquire into the 
significance and character of the conspiracy. The daughter 
of Mr. Hume, the Presbyterian minister, had even been 
assaulted for visiting a boycotted member of her father’s con- 
gregation, and Mr. Hume had been under police protection 
ever since. But even this “the Nonconformist conscience ” 
would not, it appeared, resent. Mr. Russell’s speech was 
crammed with facts showing how thorough an anarchy existed 
at Tipperary, and how essential the intervention of legal 
authority had become. 


Mr. Balfour demonstrated how impossible it would have been 
to nominate Magistrates for the Tipperary inquiry with whom 
the Parnellite Party had not quarrelled, and quarrelled 
repeatedly and violently, and he brought out the strong support 
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which the superior Court had given to the Tipperary Magis- 
trates by justifying their proceedings. After a speech from 
Sir W. Harcourt urging that the grievances complained of were 
not to be measured by the number of heads broken, but by the 
amount of law broken,—which no one denies,—and one from 
Mr. Justin McCarthy of modest pretensions, Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham made a clever little speech complimenting Mr. John 
Morley and the Opposition on being much more concerned for 
the rights of Irish crowds than for the rights of English 
crowds. He himself had had his head broken with no 
interference, he said, in his favour from them. Ultimately 
Mr. Morley’s motion was rejected by a majority of 75 (320 
against 245); but Mr. T. W. Russell’s amendment was 
obstructed, and the debate on it adjourned,—probably sine die. 





The Speaker of last week gives an official account, on the 
authority evidently of the Gladstonian leaders, of the rupture 
in the negotiations between Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Parnell for 
the reunion of the whole Irish Home-rule Party. It is denied 
that Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon have ever hesitated in the 
least as to the necessity of Mr. Parnell’s resignation of the 
leadership. And it is asserted that Mr. Parnell commenced 
the negotiations by conceding that his leadership had become 
impossible, and that he was only anxious to buy the best 
possible terms for Ireland as the equivalent for his retirement. 
Then, after leading the mediators into a long and intricate 
negotiation, he threw them over at last on the somewhat im- 
pudent plea that he must have some engagement concerning 
the handing over of the Irish Police to the Irish Legislature 
and Administration which would not only bind the Glad- 
stonians when they were in power, but, as we understand the 
matter, would bind their possible Tory successors as well. All 
that agrees perfectly well with the impression of pure self- 
seeking which Mr. Parnell’s whole political conduct in the 
matter has produced upon us, but it does not at all explain 
Mr. O’Brien’s attitude, which was in the highest degree 
deferential to Mr. Parnell, even after the rupture, whereas if 
this be the whole account of the matter, it ought to have been 
marked by indignation and resentment. There is evidently 
something behind, of which the Gladstonian leaders are not 
aware. 


One result of the split in the Irish Party is, at all events, 
good,—a good many of the tenants of Lord Clanricarde’s 
Portumna estate having received notice that the payments to 
support them are not forthcoming. And being discouraged by 
the split in the Irish Party, they have come in and made the best 
terms they can for themselves with Lord Clanricarde’s agent. 
The “ Plan of Campaign” on that estate is therefore collapsing. 
There have been many more deserving and better victims 
of the “ Plan of Campaign” than Lord Clanricarde, as the 
Trish leaders made it their policy to strike at some of the best 
as well as at some of the worst Irish landlords. But we can 
only rejoice at the collapse of a conspiracy to break contracts 
wherever it occurs, though we rejoice most when it occurs on 
the estates of landlords who have a much deeper sense of the 
duties of ownership than Lord Clanricarde. 


The House of Lords read the Tithe Rent-Charge Bill a 
second time on Thursday, after a short discussion, in which 
Lord Brabourne was the only active opponent, and his amend- 
ment to reject it was negatived without a division. Lord 
Brabourne is a useful man in his way in the House of Lords, 
but his way is not the way that attracts imitators, but rather 
that which warns and deters them. He generally finds some 
reason for differing from everybody else, and for differing 
from everybody else on grounds which almost everybody sees 
to be capricious and unsound. Lord Brabourne describes 
the change of incidence of the tithe from the tenant to the 
landlord as a mere attempt to humbug the farmer, the real 
fact being that the farmer has humbugged himself into 
believing that he, and not the landlord, pays the tithe, and 
thus it has become very necessary to leave him no pretence 
for indulging that illusion. Then Lord Brabourne wishes to 
have the tithe itself readjusted. That may or may not be 
wise; but it would be most unwise to mix it up with a Bill 
intended to put the saddle on the right horse, and not in 
any respect to alter the kind of saddle. However, Lord 
Brabourne fulfilled his great function of showing how 
captious it is possible for a public man to be, and of 
warning all men against such captiousness. 





There was a discussion in the Commons on Tuesday in 
favour of carrying out the repeated recommendation of 
Military Commissions that the three Afmies in India be 
amalgamated into one. That plan would, it was shown, as it 
has been shown a dozen times, reduce expenditure considerably, 
and probably improve the Bombay and Miédras Armies, the 
latter of which, many soldiers say, is only fit for garrison,— 
a libel as regards its best regiments, but partially true as 
regards the whole force. We are very glad, nevertheless, to 
see that the Government, through Sir J. Gorst, repudiates the 
plan. The political reasons against it are overwhelming. If 
India has only one Army, the next Mutiny will cover a continent 
instead of a Presidency, and we shall have no native reserve 
on the spot at all. Moreover, the system of confining military 
training to one Indian race, as with one Indian Army we 
should be certain to do, is radically bad. We already disarm 
India so completely that its people are losing their old military 
virtues, and becoming almost incapable of self-defence. That 
is convenient sometimes from the policeman’s point of view; 
but who gave us a right to emasculate a continent in that 
style? There is neither justice nor decency in telling a people 
like the Mahrattas that they shall neither carry arms nor 
enlist as soldiers; and that would be the first consequence of 
“amalgamation.” Do we want every born soldier among the 
Indian populations, not a Hindostanee, to be driven by force 
into the Native Armies ? 


There was a great recruiting debate in the Commons 
on Thursday, Mr. Hanbury maintaining the thesis that the 
slackness of recruiting and the weediness of the recruits 
are both due to inadequate pay. Mr. Stanhope, in reply, con- 
tended that the men received in rations, clothes, lodging, and 
money, the equivalent of 15s.a week; but he did not deny 
that other unskilled labourers have succeeded in getting 2s. 
more, or that the silver which the soldier receives is only 
4s. 6d. a week. He went into the usual details about recent 
improvements in food, fuel, and barrack accommodation ; but 
he did not meet the point that the outsider gets more—except 
perhapsas regards lodging—and adjusts his food, in particular, 
to his own tastes. Still less did he meet the great point of all, 
that if we offered enough, able-bodied men would come for- 
ward, and that as we do not, we have to put up with boys 
who become the right article just when they leave. The truth 
is, that this Government, like every Government -before it, 
admits a failure in recruiting, but is too afraid of the 
Radicals to remedy it. If it understood the democracy 
better, it would understand that sufficient pay to the 
soldier—i.e., 7s. a week for himself—would be supported 
by the entire mass vote. The new electors will pay privates,. 
and only want to dock Colonels. 


Prince Bismarck grows irritable in his seclusion, and having 
opened relations with the Hamburger Nachrichten and the 
Miinicher Allgemeine Zeitung, he keeps on criticising his master’s 
policy in Africa and Russia. The drift of his thought is, that 
the German Emperor is growing cold to Russia and friendly to. 
England, and that this is a diplomatic mistake. The articles 
have, as was natural, excited great attention in Gatschina, 
and some letters or messages thence have so irritated 
William II., that he has uttered severe remarks upon the 
conduct of an ex-Chancellor and present officer in the Army 
in so commenting upon State policy. The Berlin Radicals, 
who would greatly like to see their Sovereign and their old 
oppressor at loggerheads, have made much of this, and have 
intimated, to the ecstatic delight of the Paris Press, that the 
Emperor would either prosecute the Prince or send him before 
acourt-martial. We give reasons elsewhere for considering this 
rumour absurd; but it is true that the Cabinet has been asked 
to consider whether Prince Bismarck cannot be controlled, and 
that not only in Berlin, but in other Courts, the appearance 
of his memoirs is expected with some trepidation. He knows. 
a great deal, he fears nothing, and he has had all his life a 
trick of blurting out premeditated indiscretions, through 
which he created the precise impression he was seeking to 
produce. There must have been a good deal of curious secret 
history in the formation of the Triple Alliance. 


General Sherman, recently the Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Army, died on Saturday, the 14th inst. If not 
absolutely the ablest officer engaged in the Civil War, he was 
far the most original, surpassing even General Grant in the 
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audacity of his plans, and the success with which, in fulfilling 
them, he used huge masses of men. His “ march into space” 
with 100,000 men, the march from the interior to the South- 
Eastern seaboard which turned the South inside-out and prac- 
tically ended the war, was so brilliant a conception that Europe 
at first pronounced it a folly. Shortly after the conclusion 
of the war, a letter was shown us in which General Sherman 
remarked that the only journal which had accurately divined 
the object of that march was the London Spectator, and 
asked the name of the writer of the articles upon the 
subject. It was the late Mr. George Hooper, the military 
historian, who took a profound interest in the “only people’s 
war ever waged in regular fashion,” and brought to its study 
not only his wide knowledge of campaigns, but his singular 
grasp of military topography on the great scale. So far as 
we know, there is no civilian writer now left who possesses 
anything like his insight into the motive of the complex com- 
binations rendered needful by the huge scale of modern war. 


The Police have charged a ship’s fireman named Thomas 
Sadler with the murder of Frances Coles, the victim of the latest 
tragedy in Whitechapel, and the primd-facie evidence against 
him is strong. It was at first believed, as we mentioned last 
week, that this was one of “Jack the Ripper’s” murders; 
but careful investigation seems to show that, at least as 
regards four of those ghastly atrocities, Sadler was at sea when 
they were committed. The present crime, therefore, if he com- 
mitted it, is one of the ordinary vulgar kind, and would, but 
for one fact, be deserving of attention only from the tribunals. 
The case, however, has been accompanied by an extraordinary 
development of the practice of trying prisoners before irre- 
sponsible opinion. One journal has published evidence given 
by Sadler’s wife, who is legally disqualified as a witness, which 
must prejudice any juryman who has read it; and another 
gives its readers a letter from Sadler himself. As we advocate 
the examination of all prisoners whenever they consent to it, 
we are unable to censure the publication of the latter 
document; but its despatch from the prison marks a 
terribly rapid advance towards the American system of 
trial by the journals. It has been said, and is true in one way, 
that this does not impede substantial justice, because twelve 
journalists would make a capital jury; but then, it is their 
instinct to take sides. If the Times tried to hang Sadler, the 
Daily News could hardly avoid trying to get him off. 


The English papers, with all their expensive organisation, 
fail to cover the whole field of politics. We never, for example, 
hear anything of what is going on in India, except through 
the Times’ weekly telegrams, which are decidedly thin, and, as 
regards Burmah, misleading. For South America, too, we 
are dependent upon Reuter, who only mentions events, and a 
correspondent in Lisbon, who is informed, one would think, 
only by persons of strong prejudices. Nothing like a history 
of the recent difficulties in Brazil has ever appeared ; nobody 
knows what the political position in Buenos Ayres really is; 
and there has been no intelligible account of the cause of 
quarrel between the Chilian President and his Congress. 
The facts of the insurrection are reported after a fashion, 
but its causes are hidden in a motiveless and apparently 
unintentional silence. The oddest part of the thing is that, 
though millions of British property must be at stake, private 
correspondents are as reticent as the makers of bulletins, 
who no doubt are more or less under coercion. Dves no one 
send home full accounts, or are the writers’ friends afraid to 
publish them, or do the newspapers refuse such interesting 
matter? As far as we can see, President Balmaceda is being 
beaten very badly, but that is only an induction from the 
fact that the insurgents are approaching Santiago, and that 
the President, alarmed by heavy desertions, is increasing 
military pay. 


Dr. Jex Blake is to succeed the late Dean Plumptre in the 
Deanery of Wells. He did good service at Rugby in the 
interval between the régime of Dr. Hayman and the régime of 
the present head-master, Mr. Percival. Lord Salisbury has 
also designated Canon Creighton to be the new Bishop of 
Peterborough, in succession to Bishop Magee, translated to the 
Archbishopric of York. Canon Creighton has done excellent 
work in his History of the Popes contemporary with the 
Reformation, a History in which he has, we believe, shown 
conspicuous ability and impartiality. At Cambridge he has 





long been a favourite lecturer, and if he has fair powers as an 
administrator, he will make a distinguished Bishop. He will 
probably gain for both his Universities,—for he was educated 
at Oxford, though he has been made a lecturer at Cambridge, 
—a similar though not quite the same kind of credit on the 
Bench of Bishops, which Bishop Stubbs has gained for Oxford 
by historical insight and judgment. 


Mr. Howard Vincent’s motion on Tuesday night, recom- 
mending that measures should be taken for inviting a Con- 
ference between this country and its self-governing Colonies, 
with a view to develop the trade of the Empire, gave rise to 
a good many ambiguous suggestions that looked very much 
like swerving from Free-trade, though Sir Lyon Playfair made 
an excellent speech against “ Fair-trade,” which he called 
“ Protectionism in disguise.” The interest of the discussion, 
however, centred in Mr. Goschen’s speech. He ex- 
pressed perfect sympathy with Sir Lyon Playfair so far 
as the mere question of Free-trade goes, but not quite 
perfect sympathy with him when he went so far as to deny 
our right to agree to any Customs Union with our Colonies, 
if it happened to interfere with the commerce between this 
country and other States. In a word, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, though he pointed out that the greater self- 
governing Colonies had made no advance at all towards a 
Customs Union with this country, was evidently prepared to 
make a considerable sacrifice for the sake of encouraging such 
a disposition if it ever should manifest itself in our larger 
Colonies and Dependencies. We greatly doubt the wisdom of 
any such sacrifice,—not at all because we are indifferent to a 
closer confederation with our Colonies, but because we have 
the most serious doubts whether a Customs Union with them 
would necessarily promote the confirmation and consolidation 
of the federal tie. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made a speech to very much the 
same effect as this speech of Mr. Goschen’s, at the London 
Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday. He too protested 
against the notion that he is in any sense indifferent to the 
principle of Free-trade, and yet he too encouraged the idea 
that, without giving up our Free-trade policy, we might be 
able to do something in the region of finance towards cementing 
the tie between this country and our Colonial Empire. But 
what this “something” might be, Sir Michael did not, even in 
the faintest way, venture to hint. For our own parts, we are 
extremely sceptical as to these artificial schemes for making 
Colonial loyalty to the Empire its own reward. These spurious 
amalgams of sentiment and self-interest are very untrust- 
worthy. We sincerely hold that sentiment will do more without 
calling in the aid of self-interest to promote a common policy, 
than it will ever do by the help of tariff-bribes and elaborate 
negotiations for mutual economical concessions. 


The French Government has created a Council of Labour, 
consisting of fifty employers and workmen, which is to advise 
the State on labour subjects, with a view to legislation. M. 
Jules Roche, Minister of Commerce, opened the first sitting 
on the 18th inst., and delivered a long speech, from which, 
among many “high-falutin’” sentences about the mission of 
France, it may be clearly gathered that he proposes to 
establish Councils of Conciliation ; to abolish “ truck ;” to place 
workmen’s salaries beyond attachment for debt, as those of 
officials now are ; to establish State registry offices for workmen ; 
and to secure complete statistics as to the usual conditions of 
work all over France. Some of these proposals are excellent, 
but that exemption of salaries from liability to Civil Court 
decrees will, if accepted, have far-reaching consequences. It 
would nearly destroy workmen’s credit, a result which in bad 
times would be intolerable. M. Roche himself suspects this, 
and puts in a cautionary word; but he is evidently of opinion 
that, if functionaries value the privilege, so will workmen. We 
doubt it, though in England tools cannot be seized, and in 
many States of the Union the workman’s house is only liable 
to seizure if formally mortgaged. It will be noted that, while 
M. Roche energetically claims for the State a right of inter- 
fering with labour to prevent abuses, he gives no prominence 
to the question of hours, probably from hopelessness of a 
result. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. MORLEY’S FINAL VOTE OF CENSURE. 


R. MORLEY told the House of Commons on Monday 
night that that was “‘ probably the last occasion on 
which it would be his fortune to make a motion against 
the coercive system of the Government in Ireland in the 
present Parliament.” If so, Mr. Morley’s final censure of 
the Government was certainly a very dejected, though not 
a very mild or sober censure. He piled up the vituperative 
epithets as high as ever, but his speech had no note of 
confidence in it, no “ delight of battle.” He ventured to 
antieipate, indeed, that the rejoicings of the Unionists 
would soon be brought to “a stern and prompt end” 
when the appeal to the constituencies should be made. 
But the anticipation was put forth rather in the regulation 
fashion of a party leader than in the eagerness of personal 
conviction. There was a languid and exhausted air 
about the whole speech. Mr. Morley could not wind 
himself up to the usual pitch. His indignation was 
forced ; his predictions had no accent of authority ; 
his omissions were significant; and his political con- 
science disquieted him when he glanced almost in- 
voluntarily at Mr. Balfour’s probable retort. The 
truth evidently was, that he would have spared himself 
the unwelcome task altogether, if he could. He found 
himself leaning on a broken reed,—a broken Irish Party, 
—for encouragement. He must have been conscious that 
the success of his party depends now wholly on the zeal 
shown by the Irish priesthood and Episcopate in per- 
suading the people of Ireland to shake off the sway of 
Mr. Parnell, and to substitute that of some nominee of 
Mr. Gladstone. And it cannot be an inspiriting thought 
for Mr. Morley, considering his literary antecedents as a 
most contemptuous agnostic, an admirer of Voltaire, 
an apologist for Diderot, to find himself absolutely 
identified in policy with a peasant priesthood and the least 
learned of European Episcopates, any more than it can be 
inspiriting to Mr. Gladstone to find himself at the mercy of 
the Bishops who defeated his University Bill, and at whom 
he levelled the attack of his anti-Vaticanist pamphlets. 
Perhaps there has never been a more grotesque alliance 
than that between Mr. John Morley and Archbishops 
Walsh and Croke. And we cannot wonder, therefore, at 
the obvious depression with which, now that he has to fight 
against Mr. Parnell,—a frigid Protestant versed in state- 
craft such as it was not unwelcome to Mr. Morley to take 
counsel with,—he finds himself compelled to address all his 
eloquence to a party steeped on the one side in Irish 
Nationalism of a very narrow kind, and on the other in a 
peculiar vein of Roman Catholic prejudices and of Ultra- 
montane sympathies. The consequence was, that in the 
last vote of censure which it will be his destiny, as he 
believes, to propose on the present Government to the 
present Parliament, he had to avoid carefully everything 
that would redound to the credit of the Parnellite section of 
the Nationalist Party,—to drop the eloquent complaints of 
the wrongs inflicted on Mr. Harrison, the “stripling” 
whose broken head moved him so much when first he 
opened out the Tipperary case; and to confine his attention 
to the “brutalities” of the police in dealing with the 
general crowd, and the wickedness of Mr. Balfour in con- 
tenting himself with securing for Irish misdeeds nothing 
better than “substantial justice.” 

No wonder that Mr. Morley’s last censure on the 
Government for its Irish policy fell utterly flat. It cannot 
be agreeable to him to assail the Constabulary, on whom 
he has had so frequently to rely, and on whose loyalty, 
if he should return to power, he would have to rely again. 
He knows perfectly well that what he now denounces as 
their excesses, all Irishmen when they get into the heart 
of a faction-fight are alike apt to commit in the lightness of 
their hearts. It is no special depravity of the best dis- 
ciplined force in Ireland that leads them into error. 
Indeed, the Constabulary display this weakness in a 
less degree than any other body of Irish partisans. 
It is of the essence of the Irish genius to become 
excited directly a collision begins, and if it ends as 
the Tipperary contest ended, in only a few superficial 
wounds, we may all feel pretty sure that a great deal of 
self-restraint was exercised. Mr. Morley’s indignation at 
the disposition to estimate the wrongs inflicted by the 





number of broken heads, rather than by the heinousness: 
of the attempt to keep the people out of a public Court 
of Justice to which they had right of access, was clearly 
artificial He knows that it was a delicate question of 
discretion for Colonel Caddell, whether he should admit 
them or shut them out. If the result of admitting them 
had been a violent scene in Court, Colonel Caddell 
would have been seriously blamed for admitting them ; 
and there was every reason to fear that this might 
have been the result. As it was not the result after 
Mr. Morley had got them admitted, he is exceedingly 
indignant that they were not admitted sooner; but 
he knows very well that the scenes outside the Court- 
House were not of a kind to encourage the officer responsible 
for the protection of the Court to throw the gates wide at 
once. And nothing can be less reasonable,—indeed, the 
exigencies of rhetoric often make an orator unreasonable, 
—than to assail Colonel Caddell for not foreseeing that 
the crowd, which was so excitable outside, would behave 
well when it got in. All this wrath of Mr. Morley’s 
as to the exclusion of a noisy mob from the Court- 
House was mere whipped-up invective. And the in- 
vective against Mr. Balfour’s choice of Magistrates 
for the investigation was still more unreal. Mr. Morley 
had to admit that the conduct of the Magistrates 
selected, showed no evidence of partiality. He had to 
make a great deal of the antecedent disputes between Mr. 
Shannon and the accused, but, as he is perfectly well aware, 
there was probably not a judicial authority in Ireland 
who had not been attacked by Mr. O’Brien or his paper, 
and who could not be said to be disqualified in the same 
way. It has been proved by the judgment of the one Irish 
Judge whom the Irish Party respect, that the conduct of 
the Magistrates who investigated these matters, if it erred 
at all, erred in leaning to the side of the accused, not to 
that of severity. Mr. Morley saw the awkwardness of 
this fact, and launched out into a tirade against the 
allegation that, after all, “substantial justice” had been 
done. “I hate that expression, ‘substantial justice,’ ” 
said Mr. Morley, “it is a most slippery and hazardous 
phrase; it was always in the mouth of the Grand In- 
quisitor, I feel sure.” Mr. Morley’s internal consciousness 
may or may not be a safe guide as to what was always in 
the mouth of the Grand Inquisitor ; but he will hardly say 
that if Chief Baron Palles had to review the judgments 
of the Grand Inquisitor, he would accord them the same 
praise that he accorded to those of the Resident Magistrates, 
—namely, that they had done “ substantial justice.” “The 
law of England,” said Mr. Morley, “is substantial justice 
enough for me.” No doubt it is,—perhaps for the very 
reason that in Ireland it did not secure justice against 
boycotters and campaigners at all, but left them simply 
unpunished. That is what we call substantial injustice for 
Ireland, and we are very thankful, and we think that 
Ireland herself at bottom is very thankful, that Mr. 
Balfour secures substantial justice to Ireland, and not the 
very substantial injustice of an inappropriate and un- 
workable English law. When Mr. Morley has to wind 
himself up into passionate invective against a system 
which secures to Ireland nothing better than “ substantial 
justice,” we think we may infer with some confidence that 
he is at the end of his tether, and does not really know 
what to say. Never did a speech seem to us fuller of 
manufactured indignation and utterly windy invective, 
than the speech in which Mr. Morley drew his last 
indictment against the Irish Government of Mr. Balfour. 
These indictments, instead of growing more effective 
from year to year, have declined steadily in power; 
and in this, the last of the series, Mr. Morley must 
himself have been aware that he had signally failed. 
When quite the worst thing that he can allege is 
that Mr. Balfour, instead of applying an English law 
which has notoriously failed to do any kind of justice in 
Ireland, had secured at best only “substantial justice,” 
without any of those English formalities and technicalities 
by which hitherto all justice has been shut out from 
Ireland, we think that he admits and publishes to the 
world the completeness of his failure. If the English 
constituencies really care about the Irish issue,—and we 
greatly fear that they are losing their interest in it 
altogether,—they will keep in mind Mr. Morley’s speech 
on this final vote of censure, and remember that year by 
year, as Mr. Balfour proceeded with his administration of 
Ireland, Mr. Morley’s censures dwindled in effectiveness, 
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till at last they expired in a strain of empty denunciation 
which was really equivalent to a confession that praise 
would have been far easier than blame. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND PRINCE 
BISMARCK. 


E find it difficult to believe that the German 
Emperor contemplates, or ever has contemplated, 

a prosecution of Prince Bismarck for indiscreet criticisms 
on his foreign policy. It is no doubt true that the Prince 
has of late made himself a source of irritation to the 
Emperor. Bored to death with country occupations—which 
are, of course, very useful, but to a man who has lived 
the Prince’s life must be intolerably insipid—indignant at 
the official disregard for his opinions, and mortified to 
find how little effect his dismissal has had upon the posi- 
tion of the Empire, the ex-Chancellor has taken to 
relieving his chagrin by a dropping fire of criticism 
which, owing to the repute of the critic, greatly worries 
the new managers of German affairs. The statesmen 
of the old Monarchies, even when schooled by long 
experience, often betray the feeling of Mahommed, who 
was ready td pardon everybody except poets who 
satirised him, but always put them to death. The 
statesmen and the Kings hate literary criticism, probably 
from an unconscious feeling that all contests should 
partake of the nature of duels, and that it is unfair to 
be struck with a weapon you cannot use,—a suggestion 
which explains the perfect fortitude of Frederick the Great 
under libellers’ attacks. He thought he could hit back 
again if he tried, and hit much better, and was comforted 
by the inner scorn of a master of arms for the blows of a 
clumsy assailant. The Emperor, therefore, and probably 
General Caprivi, are exasperated by the Prince’s pellets, 
flung at them through two local newspapers; and their 
exasperation is increased by an accidental circumstance. 
The pith of Prince Bismarck’s criticism is, that the Emperor 
is exchanging influence with Russia for influence with 
England, and that this is a blunder; and as the Court of 
St. Petersburg entirely agrees with him, an importance is 
given in Russia to his remark which galls his opponent to 
the bone. The Emperor, moreover, lives, we fancy, in fear 
that the ex-Chancellor, who knows everything, may, in his 
passionate irritability, reveal secrets of political importance, 
and desires to silence him not only as critic, but as 
depositary of dangerous knowledge both as to past 
secret history and as to plans secrecy about which, in 
certain contingencies, might become of vital importance. 
The Emperor, therefore, frets, and being an outspoken 
man, “says things,” sometimes intentionally as warnings 
to Prince Bismarck, sometimes, we imagine, uninten- 
tionally, which are eagerly caught up and repeated by the 
Prince’s enemies,—and the Emperor’s. They would dearly 
delight to see the two in open conflict before the Courts. 
All that, which is repeated on every hand, is, we suspect, 
quite true; but all that does not make a prosecution pro- 
bable. In the first place, it is very doubtful whether such 
a prosecution would succeed. The Government of Prussia is 
armoured in statutes designed to ensure the implicit obedi- 
ence of its servants ; but Prince Bismarck is not in harness 
now, and the Prussian Judges, who are jealous for their 
independence, might reasonably hold that the ex-Chancel- 
lor’s obligations were only those of any other prominent 
citizen, and that he was entitled to an acquittal. That 
would be a blow which no Government could risk, and 
which would even detract from the dignity of the Throne, 
everybody knowing that the Emperor in all such questions 
governs for himself. There is, it is true, another weapon 
in his Majesty’s hand which is irresistible ; but though its 
use is publicly discussed, it is inconceivable that, except 
under circumstances which have not occurred, such a 
thunderbolt should be launched. Prince Bismarck is a 
Major-General in the Prussian service, bound to wear his 
uniform on all public occasions; and as such he could be 
ordered to keep silence, or tried by court-martial for dis- 
respect to his commanding officer,—an offence, especially 
when the commanding officer is the King, of the most 
serious kind. There is no legal doubt, it is affirmed, of 
the reality of this liability, and we are quite ready 
to believe the affirmation; but neither is there any 
doubt that if the Queen ordered the Duke of Cambridge 
to march from London to Balmoral, the “ Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief”’ must obey or be cashiered; and 


one order is just as probable as the other. There are 
plenty of reserved powers even in military law which can- 
not be exercised ; and the power to order a great statesman 
who happens to hold a commission, but who is also a Peer 
of Parliament, to abstain from criticising affairs of State, 
under penalty of a court-martial, may fairly be reckoned, 
even in Prussia, as included in that list. The very 
officers forming the tribunal would be ashamed of their 
inevitable verdict, and every man in uniform would feel 
that a new and severe burden had been added to all 
those inherent in a military career. The real truth is, 
that Prince Bismarck out of office is a great citizen, or a 
great Member of the House of Peers—either description 
will do—and that, unless he reveals secrets palpably 
dangerous to the State or personally insults the Sovereign, 
the Emperor must put up with his criticisms with as much 
fortitude as he can muster. It is very annoying, of course, 
especially as foreign commentators repeat and exaggerate 
everything Prince Bismarck says, until his words seem to 
Berliners to reverberate through Europe ; but a German Em- 
peror has compensations, and will very speedily find that the 
weight of his present Chancellor’s despatches to St. Peters- 
burg is not impaired by anything that General Caprivi’s pre- 
decessor can say, or that he can authorise either the Hamburg 
News or the Munich Gazette to say on his behalf. There is no 
official whose sentences derive so much of their force from 
his position as the Foreign Secretary ; and Prince Bismarck 
out of office will speedily find that his words are no longer 
acts. 

In England, the whole of this affair is held to be a little 
ridiculous, or rather, held to indicate that personal govern- 
ment always tends to become tyrannical government; but we 
are not sure that this view is altogether correct. The im- 
possibility of conducting negotiations in public, and there- 
fore of discussing them in public, is frankly admitted by 
statesmen of distinctly Liberal temper. The American Con- 
stitution, though it allows discussion on anything, and con- 
tains no provision to punish the betrayal of official secrets, 
carefully relegates serious discussion on foreign affairs to a 
Committee of the Senate, which practically sits with closed 
doors and only announces its decisions. English states- 
men have always allowed the plea that a discussion on 
special foreign affairs would be “contrary to the interests 
of the State,’ and even when discussion was imperative, 
have been exceedingly careful to keep it within limits. Mr. 
Gladstone is not a reticent man, and politically does not love 
Lord Salisbury; but he is delighted to be able to say that in 
foreign politics the Government seems to him blameless, 
and so avoid, as he has, with most creditable patriotism, for 
four years avoided, inconvenient and dangerous discussion. 
A peremptory constitutional rule prohibits a retiring 
Cabinet Minister from revealing any foreign secret he may 
have learned during his term of office, and though a breach 
of the rule is not punishable by law, it would never be 
forgiven, either by the offender’s colleagues or by the 
Crown, which, when Ministries are forming, can often, 
when a reason is producible, ostracise any individual 
except the Premier. Moreover, though there is no law on 
the subject, an inexorable etiquette insists that the papers 
of a deceased Minister shall not be published, so far as they 
affect foreign affairs, without the consent of the reigning 
Sovereign. On the Continent, the etiquette is even more 
stringent, is embodied usually in service regulations, and is 
supported everywhere by the exceptional law—valid even 
in France and Switzerland—that the Head of the State 
may seal up the papers of a deceased statesman until satis- 
fied that they include nothing which in the interests of the 
State it is advisable to conceal. Prince Bismarck himself 
enforced this system with jealous vigilance—witness the 
Arnim trial—and is bound, therefore, by rules to which 
he has himself assented, not only to take care that his 
utterances do the State no harm, but that they do not 
impede the policy then in progress. This is the precise 
charge brought against him at this moment; and if our 
readers will think, it would also be brought against 
an English ex-Minister who did not instantly accept the 
assurance that his intended speech or motion or ques- 
tion would be opposed to the interests of the country. 
Whether the charge is true, we cannot quite decide, 
because Prince Bismarck keeps touching on something 
hitherto kept secret ; but we fancy that as regards Russia 
it is true, and that, to speak plainly, the Russian Emperor 
is being hardened in some particular course distasteful to 
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Prince Bismarck’s approval. If that is so—and if it 
is not, the stir of the last few days is unintelligible— 
Prince Bismarck has allowed his soreness to get the better 
of his sense of duty, and is bound by his own etiquettes 
to keep silence on that subject for a time. He has 
been momentarily betrayed into a false position, and 
should acknowledge it; but to punish him by a prosecu- 
tion would be a dangerous blunder. Even the course re- 
solved on, as is said, by the Cabinet, is not wise. He is to 
be answered, we are told, in the Reichsanzeiger, whenever 
he makes erroneous statements; but to answer a man in a 
newspaper is to invite precisely that public discussion 
which it is the object of Governments when dealing with 
foreign affairs to avoid. Prince Bismarck is sure to be 
irritated by some statement or other into rejoinder; and 
with argument, answer, rejoinder, and surrejoinder, all pro- 
duced in public, there is public debate. The telegraphic 
agencies will rejoice, but we do not know that anybody 
else will, and certainly the German Government will not 
attain its end. 





MR. GOSCHEN AND COMMERCIAL FEDERATION. 


. ee the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech on 
Mr. Vincent’s motion in favour of assembling a Con- 
ference to consider the development of the trade of the 
Empire, was in many ways admirable, we are bound to 
confess to a sense of uneasiness in regard to one or 
two of his remarks. To us, certain passages had a not 
altogether pleasant ring, and raise a doubt whether Mr. 
Goschen’s belief in the vital importance of Free-trade is 
quite as firm and unyielding as it ought to be. His 
language seems that of a man who considers freedom of 
exchange rather a pious opinion than an essential political 
doctrine. Nothing could be better, we admit, than his 
declaration that the Confederationists must not be allowed 
to make the Unity of the Empire a stalking-horse for 
Protection. ‘I hope,” said he, “I shall not offend any 
one by saying that I hope the Colonial movement as it 
is called—that is, a movement for closer union with the 
Colonies—will not be prejudiced by any suspicions that 
its champions have got a kind of sneaking desire to pro- 
mote Protection at home. The right honourable Member 
for Thanet carries his badge upon his sleeve ; others have 
not been quite so open. I am bound to say we must 
endeavour to scent out Protection, if I may say so, because 
Protectionists lurk in many places where you would scarcely 
expect to find them. Some of them mingle with the 
bimetallists behind their silver robes; others join the 
Imperial Federationists and wrap themselves round in the 
folds of the Union Jack.” Not less useful or important 
was the passage in which Mr. Goschen dealt with Mr. 
Hofmeyer’s proposal that England and her Colonies should 
always add 2 per cent. to their duties in the case of 
foreigners, and thus give the members of the Empire a 
2 per cent. advantage in trade. After referring to an 
Imperial Zollverein, he went on :—* What chance or hope 
have the Colonies held out to us that they are prepared to 
move in this direction? The most is that they will keep 
a wall 10 ft. high against us and make it 11 ft. high 
against foreigners. Supposing we made immense sacri- 
fices to effect a Customs Union with the Colonies, it might 
be that the opening made for our goods was on such a 
small scale that it would be but a slight relief against the 
immense sacrifices of trade we should be obliged to make.” 
It would be difficult to conceive anything sounder or 
better put than these two pronouncements. Unfortunately, 
however, Mr. Goschen let fall certain other expressions 
which will, we fear, encourage the advocates of Protection 
in their attempts to confound their nostrums with the 
notion of a Union between the scattered portions of the 
English kin. For instance, in regard to the question, 
“Will you pay in the shape of somewhat dearer bread 
for the consolidation of the Empire?” he declared that 
he thought it possible “that the advantages of the con- 
solidation of the Empire may be so great, that if the 
increase in the price of the loaf was extremely small, the 
producers, with whom the power now lies far more than 
with the consumers, might not object.” In the abstract, 
there. is perhaps a difficulty in condemning absolutely 
a tax upon corn in case of national danger, for it 
is just conceivable that it might be necessary to tax 
food if no other means of self-preservation could be 
discovered. That, however, is another matter. Our feeling 


of regret is inspired by the fact that a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should canvass the advisability of putting on a 
food-tax, not in a moment of extreme national peril, but 
in times of peace. Even more unsatisfactory was the 
following declaration made by Mr. Goschen on Tuesday : 
—‘ If our Colonies were prepared for a Customs Union in 
that sense—that there should be Free-trade, with no 
barriers of customs to keep out English goods from the 
Colonies, or Colonial produce from this country,—if that 
were the case, I should say : ‘The Colonies mean business, 
and let us see how far we can reconstruct any portion of 
our fiscal system to meet those views.’ Even then the 
difficulties are enormous ; but they ought to be faced for 
the sake of the great objects to be secured.” In other 
words, Mr. Goschen can conceive himself willing to return 
to a system of Protection in order to secure an Imperial 
Zollverein. 

Because we express grave dissatisfaction at ,these 
portions of what Mr. Vincent described as Mr. Goschen’s 
“sympathetic speech,” it must not be considered that we 
think nothing of the unity of the Empire and of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. We are as anxious as any Imperial 
Federationist that the Colonies and England should not 
drift into the relation occupied by foreign countries 
towards each other. We must, however, absolutely refuse 
to believe that the union of the English kin is to be pro- 
duced by a return to Protection. We readily admit that 
if all portions of the Empire could be induced to agree to 
exchange freely with each other and the Mother-country, 
a very useful end would be accomplished ; but in order to 
accomplish this end, no return to Protection is necessary. 
We shall be told, however, that though there is no necessary 
connection between Imperial Free-trade and the reimposi- 
tion of Protection, there is a practical one, because there is no 
hope of the Colonies admitting our goods free unless we 
protect their traders in our home markets. If this is the 
case, then Commercial Union with the Colonies would be 
purchased at far too dear a price. People talk glibly 
about nothing being necessary but the imposition of a tax 
raising some six millions a year. They forget that this 
tax would be directly levelled against industry, and that 
the loss of wealth it would occasion would be very great. 
Every tax is a handful of grit thrown into the machinery 
of industrial wealth, and impairs its productive powers. 
Though taxes are necessary, it must never be forgotten 
that, considered per se, they are pure evils. Still, 
we admit that if the unity of the English race could 
be maintained by the imposition of a tax, and in no 
other way, it might be right to impose the tax. But 
we must ask,—Is it proved that this great sacrifice would 
produce the political results proposed ? We doubt it. If 
tariffs really protected, and so prevented intercourse 
between the nations employing them, it is conceivable that 
nothing but the introduction of free exchange would work 
for political unity. Experience shows, however, that while 
Protection produces an enormous waste of wealth, it does 
not in any sense destroy intercourse between two countries 
one of which is Protectionist and the other Free-trade. 
Again, experience teaches that under Free-trade countries 
do not necessarily show any tendency towards political 
union. England and France, though both benefited 
materially, were not under Mr. Cobden’s treaty politically 
nearer to each other than they are at present. Again, trade 
between New South Wales and England is very nearly 
free, while between England and Victoria it is interfered 
with by a series of vexatious tariff regulations. Yet it is 
admitted by all observers that the general tone of Victoria 
is more loyal and more friendly to England than that of 
New South Wales. It is, we hold, an entire mistake to 
imagine that political union cannot be maintained while 
different fiscal systems prevail in the Empire. That this 
is so, is shown by the octroi systems of the Continent. 
Paris is in as close a political relation with the rest of 
France as can be conceived, yet a regular tariff is imposed 
at the Barriers. Again, while the coal and wine dues 
existed in London, the Metropolis did not tend to become 
disunited from the rest of Great Britain and Ireland. 

In truth, it is a great mistake to mix up the question of 
Imperial Unity with Protection and Free-trade. Protec- 
tion is, in reality, only an abominably wasteful and 
injurious method of collecting customs which, while it 
fails to protect, diminishes the wealth of the country 
subject to it. Its political effects are, however, considered 
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way, while Free-trade is the only system under which 
commercial intercourse can be carried on without waste 
and injury, and the wealth of a nation be left unwasted, 
it cannot in the abstract be said to produce political 
unity. Political unity may exist under the worst of fiscal 
systems, political disunion under the best. The two 
things must, therefore, be considered separately, and 
on their merits. All proposals for maintaining the 
political unity of the Empire may and ought to be 
discussed wholly apart from the question of Protec- 
tion. Sooner or later, the Colonies will find Protection 
intolerable, and will abandon it; but till this happens, 
we and they must manage our revenue systems for 
ourselves. Schemes such as those put forward on 
Tuesday, whether consciously or unconsciously, are nothing 
but attempts to reintroduce Protection into the United 
Kingdom. - It was abundantly clear during the debate, 
that what Mr. Vincent, Mr. Hill, and Mr. Lowther really 
wanted, was not so much Imperial Unity, as a means for 
restricting the influx of foreign produce into English 
markets. It is essential, therefore, to insist upon the fact 
that the unity of the English kin and Free-trade and Pro- 
tection have nothing whatever to do with each other. 





THE PARNELLITE SPLIT. 


‘ee apparently official statement in the Speaker of last 
week as to the exact nature of the collapse of the 
negotiations between Mr. Parnell and Messrs. Dillon and 
O’Brien, may, of course, be taken as perfectly authentic, 
except so far as a somewhat sanguine Gladstonian judg- 
ment on the inferences to be drawn from the facts stated, 
enters into the substance of what is said. The Speaker 
declares that ‘when Mr. Parnell opened his conferences 
with Mr. O’Brien, he based them upon the fait accompli 
of his own removal from the leadership of the Irish Party. 
He professed to have retired from that position; he never 
hinted at the possibility of his return to it ; his sole anxiety 
seemed to be to secure the appointment of Mr. Dillon 
instead of Mr. McCarthy as his successor, and the procuring 
from the Liberal leaders of satisfactory pledges as to the 
character of their Home-rule proposals. It was therefore 
in perfect good faith that Mr. O’Brien began the long 
series of conferences which ended abortively. From the 
first he and Mr. Dillon knew that Mr. Parnell’s continuance 
in the leadership was impossible if the Home-rule cause 
was not to be sacrificed. So far as they knew, Mr. Parnell 
agreed with them on this point. All, therefore, that these 
two honest men have been trying to do during the past 
two months, has been to make an arrangement which would 
give the new leader of the Irish Party the full support of 
all sections of that party. In this effort they have been 
foiled by one man, and one man only. Mr. Parnell has 
from the first been resolved that they should not 
succeed; and when time after time success has been 
on the point of being attained, he has interposed and 
raised new difficulties, until at last, after the for- 
bearance of the other side had been strained to the 
uttermost, he has succeeded in finally wrecking these 
negotiations, which from first to last had been, in his 
own case, nothing more than a sham.” And the writer 
adds that the excuse for the final rupture was Mr. Parnell’s 
demand that Mr. Gladstone should not only pledge him- 
self to hand over the Police to the Irish Legislature and 
Administration within a short term of years, but to “ give 
a mandatory character to the clause respecting the Police, 
in view of the possibility of a Conservative Lord-Lieutenant 
being appointed hereafter.” We do not know what a 
“mandatory character” means, but apparently a character 
which should overrule the power of Parliament to undo 
under a Tory Administration what it had done under a 
Gladstonian Administration. If that is what is meant, 
the demand was, of course, utterly absurd, and made 
only for the purpose of the rupture, when Mr. Parnell 
had gained as much time as he thought it possible 
to gain by amusing the credulous and pliant mediators. 
We entirely accept this account of the matter, the 
rather that it confirms all we know already from other 
sources of the complete surrender made by Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Morley of all the guarantees for the safety 
of their Home-rule scheme. Nothing could be more satis- 
factory to the Irish Party than the assurances which these 
statesmen gave of their intention to concede the full Irish 
demand, and of their perfect conviction that Great Britain 








needs no security against the turbulence and exactingness 
of the Irish revolutionaries. Where we cannot follow the 
official writer in the Speaker is in his statement that Mr. 
Parnell has lost all hold on Ireland, that he has no 
chance of being again returned in any Cork constituency, 
and that he cannot ensure the return of more than six or 
eight Parnellites at most at the General Election. Nor 
can we agree with the Speaker's inference that Mr. O’Brien 
at least,—it may be true of Mr. Dillon,—has “finally 
repudiated the leadership of Mr. Parnell.” Any one who 
read Mr. O’Brien’s lament on the failure of the negotia- 
tions must have perceived at once that, so far from throwing 
the whole blame on Mr. Parnell, as the official writer in 
the Speaker throws it, he carefully divided the blame 
between Mr. Parnell and the opposite party,—whether 
that meant the Anti-Parnellites or the Gladstonian states- 
men did not appear,—and treated Mr. Parnell with a 
reserve and tenderness quite inconsistent with the sup- 
position that he takes the view of the rupture adopted by 
the Speaker. Nor can we agree with the Speaker that 
Mr. Parnell is rapidly losing all power in Ireland. Un- 
questionably he will find in the priesthood the most 
powerful adversaries, probably adversaries more powerful 
than he can manage to cope with on equal terms. But 
there is every evidence that among the urban constituencies 
he will have a very substantial support, and that the 
result of the split must be a tangible though limited 
gain to the Unionists, besides a very considerable loss to 
the unity of the revolutionary party. We shall be much 
surprised, too, if, when Mr. O’Brien issues forth again 
from his well-earned incarceration, he does not repeat 
those signs of wavering between his former chief and his 
chosen colleagues, which have been so evident in all the 
recent utterances of the ex-editor of United Ireland. What 
Mr. Parnell’s spell may be, we are wholly unable to guess. 
But that he wields some spell over Mr. O’Brien which has 
not yet lost its power, appears to be quite certain. The 
contrast between the Speaker’s downright imputation of 
both bad faith and stupidity to Mr. Parnell, and Mr. 
O’Brien’s tearful lamentations over the defeat by some 
person or persons unknown of his own reconciling enter- 
prise, is the contrast between justifiable antipathy and 
loyal regret. 

Again, the Gladstonians, if we may accept the evidence 
given in the Speaker, are trusting to the shamelessness of 
Mr. Parnell’s excuse for breaking off the negotiations to 
disenchant Ireland of her old feeling for Mr. Parnell. 
In our belief, they could not trust to a more ineffec- 
tual influence. The Irish electors will not so much 
as canvass or care to consider Mr. Parnell’s excuse 
for breaking off the negotiations. Those who adhere to 
him, adhere to him because, in their belief, he got them 
the various Land Bills, has made the Irish Party a great 
factor in politics, and has brought Home-rule within 
measurable distance. If he says that he could not loyally 
accept Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, they will not ask where 
the danger of accepting them lay. They will just trust 
him as they have been accustomed to trust him, and the 
evident baselessness of the plea on which he has 
grounded his repudiation will not even enter into their 
imaginations. There is evidently still a very considerable 
party in Ireland which has not ceased to trust Mr. Parnell, 
and even though the whole Episcopate and priesthood set 
themselves to undermine that trust, they will not effect their 
purpose in any short period of time. Especially will this be 
so amongst the de-Catholicised classes of the towns, where 
the great political result which Mr. Parnell has brought 
about in Parliament produces a great deal more effect than 
the Bishops and priests can manage to undo. The Irish 
like to have a leader who has made his mark in tiie field 
of high politics. And Mr. Parnell is the only leader who 
can be said to have made his mark there. That he is now 
denounced by Mr. Gladstone, who formerly treated him 
with such morbid deference, will probably only seem to 
those faithful followers to show that he has dared more 
for Ireland than any other Irish politician had the courage 
to dare. No doubt it may well be true, as the Speaker 
says, that “upon the whole the prospects of Home-rule 
are more hopeful now than they have been at any period 
since November.” But as there has been as little glimmer 
of hope for them at any period “since November” as 
there well could be, that is only equivalent to saying that 
there is an apparent lightening of the fog which the 
credulous mediators and their negotiations had raised, 
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That may be so. It is always better to face the truth, 
and for the last two months the truth of the split has not 
been honestly faced. But facing the truth really means 
seeing how very bad and hopeless the prospects of _Home- 
rule really are. Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon have obviously 
not improved them. 





THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 


T is not difficult to understand the Canadian Premier’s 
motive in pressing home his charge of disloyalty 
against his adversaries. He wants votes, and the French 
Catholics of the Dominion have many votes to give. They 
detest the idea of an annexation, which would at once 
terminate the local ascendency of their Church, and which, 
in consequence, is furiously resisted by their Bishops ; and 
if they are once convinced that Free-trade with the Union 
means annexation, they will vote for the Protectionists in 
swarms. Sir J. A. Macdonald knows his people of both 
races thoroughly, and when on an electioneering campaign 
is as little scrupulous about what he says, or about 
its future effect, as any American politician in the Presi- 
dential year. Although, however, Sir J. A. Macdonald’s 
policy in the matter is intelligible, we must continue to 
hold it excessively unwise. He is forcing the second 
party in the Dominion to discuss annexation, to accustom 
themselves to the idea, and to reopen the question 
whether they have any reason to care whether the Union 
absorbs them or not. That is as dangerous as it would be 
for us to declare all English Home-rulers Republicans at 
heart. Moreover, he is teaching the politicians of 
Washington, who have for some time past cast longing 
eyes upon the Dominion as an infinitely richer estate than 
they thought it was, to believe that there exists within it 
a powerful party which is at all events not irreconcilably 
opposed to the idea of annexation. That is most impru- 
dent, and such a course is wholly unjustified by the facts. 
The Liberals have always said, and say now, that they 
prefer their existing relation to the Empire, to any 
relation they could hold to the Republic; and there is no 
reason whatever to question their sincerity. The true 
feeling of all Canadians of both parties in this matter is, 
we believe, exactly expressed in a sentence once addressed 
to the writer by a leading Canadian: “It is not a matter 
for fighting to the last ditch about, but we had much 
rather remain as we are.” As to the argument, which we 
regret to see Mr. Chamberlain endorses, that Free-trade 
between the Dominion and the Union must end in complete 
fusion, there is positively nothing in it. Nations can hate 
each other comfortably without considering _ tariffs. 
North and South were undivided in 1861 by any 
line of Custom-houses; but being separated by a radical 
difference of civilisation, they shot each other down. 
England and Ireland have been quarrelling for a 
century, and will probably quarrel for centuries more 
to come, though they enjoy complete Free-trade; while 
Victoria and New South Wales are not only friends, but 
sisters intent on the same great objects, though one 
separates herself from the other by a wall of Protectionist 
Customs duties. Men, in truth,in spite of the great recent 
increase in their corporate selfishness, are nothing like so 
sordid as the fiscal argument would imply. They are 
moved both to loyalty and to disloyalty by their imagina- 
tions, by traditions and aspirations, by religion, by uncon- 
scious culture, and above all, by the weighty though silent 
influence of continued use and wont, not by considerations 
of trade. If a majority of Canadians are attracted by their 
relation to the world-wide Empire, with its wonderful 
history and still more wonderful freedom, they will continue 
English ; while if they feel that a place in a Republic owning 
a continent, and with a possible leadership in the whole 
world, satisfies their aspirations better, they will desire to 
be “ Americans.” In neither case will they be governed 
by arithmetical calculations, or convictions about the price 
of lumber and the demand for dried cod. If men had a 
sentimental love for the countries which could give them 
good profits, we should see some very odd results, 
Englishmen, for example, being fascinated with Spanish 
America, and despising the country which only offers them 
interest in fractions. We do not believe that if all internal 
Custom-houses in America were thrown down to-morrow, 
there would be one Canadian who was more of a Yankee, or 
one Yankee who was more of a Canadian, than he is to-day. 
England and France have been fighting and making up 





for eight hundred years, but nobody ever heard of such 
battle-cries as ‘‘ Liberate our clarets!” or “ Let our cottons 
be free!” The matter of tariffs is important, of course, 
but when it is elevated into a reason why a nation might 
commit suicide, the human heart is misread. As to the 
plots of which the Canadian Premier, always with one eye 
on those French Canadians, makes so much, they are 
hardly worth discussing. Suppose Mr. Farrer, of the 
Globe, who is, we believe, an Irish Catholic, did write a 
disloyal pamphlet, that will not place the Canadians under 
the supremacy of Washington, unless they wish to be so 
placed; nor will it tempt Americans to the ruinous policy 
of conquering an unwilling Canada, unless they have 
previously decided on it. Prosecute Mr. Farrer by all 
means, if he has rendered himself liable to be prosecuted, 
but do not use him as evidence that the party he favours 
has made up its mind to change the whole course of 
national history. 

We need not say that we write without the smallest 
trace of the latent feeling which Sir J. A. Macdonald 
attributes to the Canadian Liberals. We shall lament the 
day when Canada, or Australia, breaks off from Great 
Britain, because we believe the event will help to im- 
poverish English political imagination, always too thin 
as it is, and will accelerate the day when our countrymen, 
confined to two little islands, will either throw themselves 
furiously, as they used to do, into Continental politics, or 
will become even more parochial than they are, elevating 
vestry squabbles into affairs of State. We need com- 
plexities to breed us statesmen, and though Ireland is 
always with us, Ireland is not enough. On the other 
hand, the United States, in absorbing Canada, would 
acquire, besides material resources which are wholly 
needless to her, causes of grave moral deterioration. 
Her defects are arrogance, self-absorption, and devotion 
to material interests, and seated alone upon a con- 
tinent, with no boundaries—for Mexico is powerless— 
no rivals, aud no standards of comparison, her people 
would believe in themselves and their civilisation until 
they would become as the Chinese. They above all men 
need proof, proof patent to the eyes, that there are people 
in the world of their own colour, race, and creed, who 
entertain and act on views of life which are different from 
theirs. It is not good for nations, any more than indi- 
viduals, to compare themselves only with themselves, 
and Canada once absorbed, the people of the United 
States could hardly avoid that great temptation. They 
know, as a body, next to nothing of Europe, which 
they fancy a continent full of used-up despotisms, 
and for Spanish America they entertain a contempt 
which, were its existence not so certain, would be 
almost incredible. They are the better for an independent 
nation at their side, which they can neither despise nor 
fear, and from which they may unconsciously glean instruc- 
tion. On the other hand, we doubt if, in merging herself 
in the Union, the Dominion would gain, even in material 
advantages. She would be crushed with the heavy tariffs of 
the Union, she would be exploited by the sharpest race in the 
world, and she would be shaken entirely out of the restful 
simplicity of life which makes up, wherever it is found, 
for almost any degree of poverty. Her cities would be 
filled with dangerous classes, her population would be 
attracted to more fertile districts, and her special immi- 
gration from Scotland and Scandinavia would rapidly 
decline. Her corporate life would stop, and all that 
body of recollections, aspirations, and habitudes which 
we call national feelings would disappear for ever, and 
with them much of all that develops mental energy. She 
would be far happier with a separate life of her own, 
attracting peasant emigrants from Northern Europe, 
and building up slowly a great nation, with a vast 
territory, a splendid carrying-trade—for she faces both 
Europe and Asia—and a civilisation at once more homo- 
geneous and more English than that of the American 
Union, a civilisation with more respect for the past, 
for experience, and for the individual. We desire 
the Dominion to have a future; and whatever the 
other results of annexation, it must at least kill that. 
That future does not now depend upon protection 
against the commerce of the United States, and will 
not be assured because Sir J. A. Macdonald affirms that 
every Free-trader in Canada is at heart disloyal to 
Great Britain. No nation was ever made by its revenue 
laws, or unmade either. 
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THE RECRUITING DIFFICULTY. 


Ko eminently practical people, the English are on 
some points eminently incompetent persons. They 
are quite aware that they must have an Army; they have 
decided, with a resolve which it is impossible to shake, 
that it shall be a voluntary one; and they are assured 
every year by the most trustworthy experts, that if they 
will pay ordinary wages, they can have as good a supply 
of soldiers as exists anywhere in the world,—yet they will 
not pay ordinary wages. Every three years or so, the 
country goes into a panic, declares that the Army is 
getting “depleted,” or screams about the “ weediness” of 
recruits, sometimes talking as if they could not carry their 
rifles, or would be overthrown like children by the first 
enemy they came across. Generals write the gloomiest 
reports, doctors say the privates will all die if they are 
fatigued, and the newspapers are full of letters bemoaning 
the deficiencies of English soldiers in height, chest- 
measurement, and general physique. Business men shake 
their heads and agree, the old lament the past glories of 
the Army, and the immense class of men who, though they 
have no connection with them, take an interest in all 
military matters, quote the boyishness of the service as 
proof of the evil influence of democracy. Yet all this while 
everybody knows, officers, doctors, amateur critics, and 
all, that they are for the most part talking nonsense; 
that Englishmen are just as ready to enlist as they ever 
were; that the supply obtainable is more than sufficient ; 
and that the single and satisfactory reason why the article 
wanted is not instantly available is, that the employer does 
not offer ordinary market rates. The country adheres 
decade after decade to the old terms, or insufficient im- 
provements on the old terms, and consequently, as 
wages are everywhere rising, it has more and more to put 
up with the residuum of the supply. That is the whole 
source of the evil. So far from the service being disliked, 
the Inspector-General reports that all its departments 
were full last year except the infantry, and that they are 
only a little behindhand, the single substantial want being 
of men a little older—a year would do—and therefore a little 
more completely set up in physique. They are not inferjor 
men at all. On the contrary, the officers all report that 
after a year’s service, with regular exercise, regular food, 
and healthy quarters, they are quite as good as it is indis- 
pensable they should be. They are simply too young at 
first, and they are too young because they are offered big 
boys’ wages, and not men’s. If we offered men’s wages, 
we should get men without the smallest difficulty, there 
being, since short service was introduced and flogging was 
abolished, no more repugnance to the Army than there is 
to any other rather monotonous line of life. To anybody 
who denies that this is a true statement, we would address 
a single question. Does he doubt that if the country added 
five shillings a week to the private soldier’s pay, the 
recruiting offices would be swarming with young men just 
of the kind a capable officer would like to send to drill ? 
Yet if we did offer that sum, the soldier would not, from 
his own point of view, which, when we are buying free 
labour, is the only thing to be considered, be receiving ten 
shillings a week in silver ! 

We know exactly what we shall be told in a hundred 
letters,—that the soldier is paid more than 5s. a week, that 
he is clothed and fed and lodged, that he has all manner 
of promotions to expect, and that, in fact, he is as well off 
as any half-skilled labourer; and we answer: “Then why 
are there not two applicants for every vacancy, as there are 
for everything else?” There is no Union interfering, there 
is no specially hard labour exacted, and the English are 
not such a timid people that a remote chance of getting 
shot should weigh so heavily in the balance. The plain 
truth cf the matter is, that the recruit, in his own belief, 
when he sells his liberty, parts with as many chances as 
he gains; that he hardly looks forward at all; and that the 
wage which tempts him is the wage in silver, his other 
advantages having hardly any genuine importance to his 
mind. He wants a certain amount of money to spend as 
he pleases, be it on food, or lodging, or anything else; and 
if he does not get it, he draws back. He does so in every 
other department of life—for instance, in domestic service 
—and why should he be expected to do otherwise in the 
Army? A very little more would tempt him, but if that 
little is not forthcoming, he draws back, and leaves the 
“career with its noble chances” to men a little hungrier 








than himself, or a little less competent in the way of 
developed strength. 

If the demand to be made on the country were enormous, 
we could understand the reluctance to pay full wages, for 
in every country new taxation is severely felt. Every- 
body talks about the burden which conscription must 
be in Prussia, and no doubt it must be a heavy one; but 
suppose Prussia were offered the alternative of the taxation 
necessary to keep up the same Army by voluntary recruiting, 
would Prussians accept the boon? We do not believe a word 
of it, unless the taxes fell on the rich alone, and even then 
they would be frightened, being intelligent arithmeticians, 
by the drain upon the wages fund. The first reason for 
conscription in all countries is, that where great armies are 
needed, itis cheaper to pay in kind than to pay in cash. 
If the demand were too heavy, we should not expect our 
people to concede it until a panic occurred; but it is 
nothing of the kind. An extra half-crown a week would 
do for the present, being just the addition which has been 
made within the past three years to nearly every trade in 
the country except the agricultural labourer; and 2s. 6d. a 
week is £650,000 a year for every 100,000 men, or say, for 
the whole Army, in round numbers, deducting the Indian 
contingent, a million a year, a halfpenny on the Income-tax, 
or sixpence a quarter on imported corn. Is that really so 
beyond our means that we should sit down and cry that 
we never can have an Army, or that our soldiers will 
always be beaten, or that we must resort toa conscription ? 
We ought not to be asked even for that sum, because the 
money ought to be saved in other directions where there 
must be needless expenditure; but granting that it is 
necessary, is it beyond our means? We do not believe a 
word of it, and are simply amazed at the want of nerve 
which induces successive Governments to endure partial 
inefficiency in an indispensable portion of the public 
service rather than explain the truth to the House of 
Commons, and ask for the necessary supplies. They think, 
of course, that the Opposition would make capital out of 
the demand, and would talk about “ bloated armaments,” 
and forget entirely that since they last settled soldiers’ 
wages, the suffrage has been changed, and that this is pre- 
cisely the one military charge which the new voters will 
consider reasonable. There is nota cottager in the country 
who does not consider the soldiers underpaid, or who 
would not hear of a rise in the minimum wages of the 
service with a certain satisfaction, as if he were going to 
get something for himself or his second boy. The money, 
we feel certain, would be voted without discontent in the 
country, and if the total seemed too great, and the military 
departments were compelled to pare down elsewhere, so 
much the better. We cannot nowadays “get to China 
with bread and iron;” but the first condition of getting 
there is to have a constant supply of sufficient soldiers old 
enough and big enough to do the work; and the only way 
to get them—or anything else—is to pay market rates. 





THE TRAINING OF CURATES. 


“ E suffer fools gladly.” Is there any verse in the 

New Testament which comes nearer home than 
this to the church-going laity ? In part, perhaps, they 
suffer for the sins of the laity who are not church-going. 
If the people who now stay away from church, or only go 
occasionally, were condemned to suffer fools, not only would 
it no longer be done gladly, it would not even be done 
patiently. A franker method of dealing with the clergy 
would grow up. Rectors would be told in so many words 
that their curates could not be tolerated in the pulpit, 
or, a more difficult and delicate task, that the oftener the 
curate was substituted for the rector, the better the con- 
gregation would be pleased. But as it is, the people who 
habitually listen to sermons have a bad time of it, and 
they are, for the most part, too well-bred or too tender- 
hearted even to show that they suffer. The most provoking 
part of the business is, that the men who are fools in the 
pulpit are very often not fools out of it. The clergy have, 
of course, a congenital share of this unfortunate quality, 
but they have no more than their share. Man for man, a 
young curate is neither wiser nor less wise than a young 
officer, a young lawyer, or a young doctor. The difference 
between him and them lies in the greater opportunities he 
enjoys of displaying his want of professional knowledge. 
Only a very exceptional genius can speak well on subjects 
of which he is ignorant; and if every young officer, or 
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lawyer, or doctor, had every week to lecture on strategy, 
or conveyancing, or the medical relation of the mind to 
the body, their failure would be quite as disastrous 
as that of any young curate. But in their case the 
exigencies of their service or profession demand nothing 
of the kind. Incompetence no doubt finds ways and means 
of doing mischief in all employments; but in the case of 
the clergy the results are more obvious, more immediate, 
and more uniformly hurtful. 

Two main causes have contributed to bring about this 
state of things. In the first place, the function of the 
sermon has been misunderstood ; in the second place, little 
or nothing has been done to fit the clergy for fulfilling it. 
Sermons have been multiplied without any proper con- 
sideration whether the ends for which sermons are 
preachéd will be better served by their multiplication. It 
has been assumed that though one bad sermon can do no 
good, two may do some good, and three a great deal. The 
demand has so increased, that the clergy have been forced 
to increase the supply; indeed, they have often come to be 
measured, not so much by their capacity to preach as by their 
readiness. It would take a very strong man, or one very 
eareless of public opinion, to have only one sermon a week 
preached in his church. Yet that this would often be a 
very much better arrangement than that which is now 
common, we cannot doubt. Has it ever occurred to 
any one to consider what is the place and office of a 
second sermon on the same day? If the first sermon 
is what it ought to be, it has supplied quite as 
much matter for reflection as the ordinary hearer is likely 
to turn to good account in the following week. He has 
eaten his spiritual dinner, and he wants time to digest 
it. Yet if he goes to church again—and the man we have 
in view is pretty sure to go to church again—a second meal 
is heaped upon the top of the first when the digestive pro- 
cess has hardly begun. If we dealt with our bodily food 
in this way, we know but too well what the consequences 
would be, and why should we expect anything different to 
follow in the case of spiritual food? No doubt if sermons 
appealed only to the memory, a second might be listened 
to as soon as the first had been properly mastered. It 
would be like a boy’s morning and afternoon school. 
So much learnt at the one, so much more learnt 
at the other. But to look at sermons in this light 
is to miss all that gives them value. They appeal 
to the will and the affections rather than to the memory ; 
and to influence the will and the affections, they re- 
quire a subsequent discipline of reflection. The ordinary 
object of the preacher should be to send people away with 
a few definite thoughts which they can apply to the conduct 
of their lives, and this object is defeated by the almost 
immediate addition of other thoughts having no connection 
with the former. No doubt the reason or the excuse for 
this spiritual overfeeding is, that the congregation at one 
service is not identical with the congregation at another. 
But that difficulty might be met, so far as the hearers are 
concerned, by such a rearrangement of the services as 
should allow those who had heard a sermon already to go 
out of church without causing offence or surprise. It 
would sometimes be a good plan to repeat the morning 
sermon in the evening. The most sensitive preacher 
would not object to those who had heard or meant to 
hear it once, not caring to hear it twice. 

Even this, however, would not remove the second cause 
we have mentioned,—the absence of any adequate training 
for the clergy. It is needless to say that this touches on 
more questions than preaching. The preparation of the 
preacher is a very important part of the preparation of 
the Christian minister, but it is only a part. He has 
other work to do, and work that may often have larger 
results than are achieved by anything said in the 
pulpit. But the training of the clergy generally 
and the training of preachers are very much more nearly 
identical than they may at first appear. For preaching 
differs from other forms of oratory in this, that the moral 
element in it is stronger than the intellectual. A man need 
not be either clever or fluent to preach a good sermon. It 
will be enough if he is well instructed and in earnest. 
There are many clergymen, unfortunately, who are wanting 
in the latter characteristic, and then there is no more to 
be said. No part of their work will be done well, since 
even if they have the intellectual gifts that go to make a 
good preacher, they only serve to make the absence of the 
moral gifts more conspicuous. Happily, however, the clergy 





are as a body much more in earnest than they once were, so 
that the want of proper training plays a proportionately 
larger part among the causes of their shortcomings. As the 
material improves, we see more and more the waste that is 
involved in not turning it to the best account. An appeal 
has lately been put forth on behalf of a Conference on the 
training of candidates for Holy Orders, held at Oxford last 
month, which deserves the careful attention of those who 
wish well to the object the members of the Conference 
have in view. It simply asks that those who wish to see 
the clergy better trained should do something towards 
finding the means. There are several Societies which help 
young men to go to the Universities with the intention of 
taking Orders. There are funds the object of which 
is to help graduates of the Universities to make their 
preparation for Orders more thorough. There are 
others, again, which aim at maintaining young men at 
Theological Colleges. The appeal does not attempt to 
distinguish between these various agencies. It leaves that 
to those who are minded to give them money, and contents 
itself with saying that they may all be trusted to aid only 
“those candidates whose character and ability have been 
carefully tested, and whose need of assistance is real and 
urgent.” We confess, however, to a very strong feeling that 
there is a real and solid distinction to be drawn between 
these agencies. Those of them which help young men to 
go to the Universities with the intention of taking Orders, 
belong in their origin to a time when a University 

degree was with most Bishops an indispensable pre- 

liminary to ordination. Only B.A.’s could be ordained ; 

consequently the natural way of helping men to ordination 
was to help them to get the B.A. degree. It was at all 
times open to the objection that a young man might wish 
to go to Oxford or Cambridge, and in order to get means 

to do this, might persuade himself that he wished to take 
Orders. The effect of this would be, that at the end of his 
University course he would, if he were honest, admit that 
he had no vocation, and so the money spent on him would 
be wasted; or if he were dishonest, would conceal 
his disinclination and be ordained, and so the money 

spent on him would do positive mischief. Now that 

there are other channels to ordination than the Univer- 

sities, the force of this objection seems to us to have 

enormously increased, while the need for overriding it has 

disappeared. The help given to University men should, 

as it seems to us, be strictly confined to men whose desire 

to take Orders has survived their University course, and 
should take the form of helping them to add to that course 

the special preparation which Orders need. If it is desired 
to help men who have not been at a University, it seems to 
us that the best thing to do is to give them the means of 
getting a better general preparation for the special studies 
of a Theological College, either in the form of preparation 
outside for passing the entrance examination, or of exhi- 

bitions enabling them to remain three years instead of 
two at the College. In either of these ways—the theological 
training of graduates at the Universities, or the better 
general education of the students at Theological Colleges— 
there is room for the expenditure of very large sums of 
money, and we heartily commend either or both of them 
to the liberality of our readers. 








ARCHBISHOP MANNING’S DESCRIPTION OF 
SOCIALISM. 

ARDINAL MANNING, who is termed in France “the 
Socialist Archbishop,” has warmly repudiated this title 

in his remarks to the interviewer of the Paris Figaro, and 
declares that he is nothing so little as a Socialist. But then, he 
appears to have defined Socialism in a somewhat special fashion 
of his own. He asserts that Socialism is the disorganising 
element introduced into society by “the individualism of this 
proud century, which destroys families and separates naturally 
common interests.” We know, of course, what Cardinal Man- 
ning means when he says that Socialism destroys families. He 
means that it strikes at marriage, which is the root of the 
family unity; and no doubt there are and have been many 
forms of Socialism which treat the exclusiveness of marriage 
as a sort of base individualism, whereas in reality it is 
the selfishness of individual self-will and passion which 
is at the heart of the wish to ignore the marriage tie, 
and by ignoring it, to introduce a base sort of com- 
munism where all the higher individual rights and duties 
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and affections would perish in a general scramble of 


capricious and passionate desires. But even this socialistic 
attack on the sacredness of family life generally proceeds 
on the false assumption that selfishness is at the root 
of family exclusiveness, and that a higher kind of disin- 
terestedness would ignore it, and make the love of one’s 
neighbour, and of one’s neighbour’s wife, a more active 
and practical principle than it now is. And certainly 
the more ambitious of the forms of Socialism have 
all aimed at the same ideal,—namely, so to organise 
society that the selfishness of individual tastes and aims 
should be overridden by some common endeavour to divide 
to every man exactly what the interests of the whole 
society demand. Robert Owen’s Socialism, for example, 
and the various forms of French Socialism, have all aimed 
at reducing, not at stimulating, individualism, and would repu- 
diate as eagerly Cardinal Manning’s imputation that they rest 
on “the individualism of this proud century,” as he repudiates 
this individualism for himself when he identifies the true 
social organisation of nations with the antithesis of Socialism. 
We do not think that Cardinal Manning has succeeded in 
picking out the central idea of Socialism when he calls it a 
principle disorganising to society, and attucks it as selfishness 
or individualism in disguise. No doubt any attempt to 
organise society on an unnatural and false basis, a basis 
which ignores the great facts of human nature, will always 
end in throwing men back on their individual appetites and 
passions, which are sure to break out in some destructive 
fashion. But that is not the aim or intention, though it may 
be the result of Socialism in its commonest and most pro- 
pagandist forms. Fourier and St. Simon did not aim at 
that, nor did, Robert Owen, though their systems may have 
failed because, owing to the absence of all authority in the 
social principle which they adopted as the basis of their systems, 
those systems collapsed, and left the individuals who associated 
themselves under them, the prey of the most passionate 
and noisy of human desires. Cardinal Manning says that 
“by Society we should mean legislation, evolution, transfor- 
mation, and not destruction,” which is, of course, perfectly true, 
but not quite to the point. We want to know, not merely that 
society should mean orderly evolution, but what sort of orderly 
evolution it should mean. All the so-called Socialists agree 
with the Cardinal in desiring to see orderly evolution, 
and not destruction ; but then, the orderly evolution which they 
attempt to bring about, Cardinal Manning regards as destruc- 
tive, and that which he regards as destructive, they regard 
as of the very essence of social order. And Cardinal Manning’s 
partial sympathy with agitators like Burns and Tillett and the 
rest, exposes him to the imputation that, though he disavows 
Socialism as mere destructive individualism in disguise, he 
nevertheless wishes for something which goes a long way with 
Socialism in recognising the right of labour to dictate its own 
terms to the capitalists. He thinks that legislation or society 
should intervene oftener than it does to curb the selfishness of 
the capitalist, and less often apparently, to curb the selfishness 
of the labourer. In other words, he really does wish to enforce 
the control of the whole society over its individual elements in 
cases where it has hitherto been customary to regard the 
whole society as too unwieldy and too little informed,—that 
is, too little possessed of any clue to the right and wrong of 
the dispute,—to intervene with judgment and justice between 
the conflicting interests of the disputants. 


On the whole, we do not think it can be questioned that 
Cardinal Manning’s description of Socialism (in the sense in 
which he rejects and condemns it) as due to “the indi- 
vidualism of this proud century,” precisely inverts the aim of 
the Socialists, however true it may be that, under the artificial 
constraints of Socialism, the passions of individualism would 
break out, just as under the artificial constraints of Puri- 
tanism the human hunger for pleasure has again and again 
broken out. Socialism aims not at a looser but at a closer 
organisation of society than any yet realised, and fails, not 
because the organisation it aims at is too mild, but because 
it is too despotic. Human nature will not endure that pain- 
ful renunciation of individual ambitions and hopes in favour of 
a vague generalisation called Society, which Socialism requires. 
Human nature, even under the influence of warm family 
affections, will not endure too much harnessing, too much 
curb, too much dictation. It asks for a certain sphere of 
likerty and discretion, in which it shall have even the power 








to go wrong, rather than submit to the constant pressure of 
bit and bridle. Now, what we miss in Cardinal Manning’s 
disclosures to the interviewer of the Figaro is this frank 
admission that it is the aim of Socialism to abridge this 
sphere of liberty, and to insist on renunciations in favour 
of Society which it is not in the nature of men to make 
except in deference to either the highest of the personal 
affections, or the highest religious motives. A sort of 
voluntary and self-imposed Socialism existed in the early 
Christian Church, and still exists in all the monastic and 
conventual societies of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
perhaps works fairly well while the sway of the religious 
motive continues. But Society in general is not an object 
which can excite any religious motive, or any loyalty ade- 
quate to the renunciations which it demands. How is talent 
or genius or even mere capacity to be persuaded that it must 
exert itself to the highest pitch for others’ benefit, and yet reap 
no special advantages from that exertion? How isan ordinary 
labourer to be persuaded to work as hard for the common 
good as he would work for the good of his own family? 
Socialism requires a constant tension of self-denial without 
calling out any of those high emotions without which a con- 
stant tension of self-denial is not one of the permanent possi- 
bilities of human nature. There is no more mischievous 
illusion of our time than the illusion that mere “altruism,” 
as it is called, is a force strong enough to knead all 
the individualities of each single nation into a coherent 
society without either a common worship to hold it together, 
or any considerable sphere of guaranteed freedom to give scope 
and range to its individual elements. We believe that even 
with a common worship to overrule and restrain the caprices 
and arbitrarinesses of individual impulse, it is very dangerous 
indeed to enforce too stringent a communism. As we 
interpret the story of monastic or conventual life, the 
wisest of the monastic founders have always jealously reserved 
a sphere of genuine freedom for the development of individual 
character ard impulse and taste, without which even the 
religious life itself would become flavourless and oppressive. 
The more religious a man becomes, the more he resents the 
burden of any purely conventional pressure on his inner life, 
—the more necessary it is to respect, as it were, the originality 
of his nature, and the less possible it is for the mere conven- 
tional exigencies of society to tyrannise over him. Socialism 
disorganises, no doubt, as Cardinal Manning says; but it disor- 
ganises only because it attempts to organise too much, too 
peremptorily, by rule and pattern and automatic principle, 
and to destroy the inner freedom of the individual mind and 
heart. The Cardinal’s description of Socialism appears to us 
gravely defective. No doubt Socialism disorganises and 
destroys, but it disorganises through an effort at too com- 
plete and imperious an organisation. It destroys because it 
constructs what will not stand. 





THE ASIATIC NOTION OF JUSTICE. 

HE opposition offered by Riza Pasha and others of the 
higher officials to judicial reform in Egypt is usually 

set down in this country to corrupt motives. They want 
bribes, it is said, for protecting unworthy suitors, or they 
desire the opportunity of oppressing their enemies, or their 
dependents’ enemies, through the agency of the police. The 
charge is probably true in part, most Orientals desiring 
irregular rewards, just as Bacon did, and thirsting for irregular 
power and the abject deference and sense of authority which 
irregular power speedily produces; but they could, if they 
were perfectly articulate, make a better defence for them- 
selves than Englishmen imagine, a defence, too, in which the 
suitors before them would cordially concur. There are just 
Asiatics as well as unjust, though they are usually few, and 
Asiatics, too, whom no man could bribe; and as they and 
their suppliants would resist Mr. Scott’s reforms as stiffly 
as their corrupt compatriots, it may be of some interest 
to a few observers of human nature to state the reasons 
why. The popular notion that Asiatics do not care for 
justice, or even positively dislike it, is, of course, entirely 
without foundation. The approval of justice is almost 
as instinctive as the idea of difference between right and 
wrong, and an Asiatic submits more humbly toa just sentence 
than a European. The agent of God, he thinks, has found 
him out, which it was his especial business in this world to do, 
and which is evidence, among other things, of the reality of 
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his commission, and vindictiveness on that account would be 
only a new crime,—an idea asserted by English gaol-keepers 
to be also entertained by the convicts in their charge. The 
idea that an Asiatic does not desire a just decision on the 
merits of the case as between plaintiff and defendant, or 
accuser and accused, is utterly without foundation. The only 
differences in that respect between the races are that the 
Asiatic is not convinced of the inherent equality of men, 
holding that the great and those invested with sanctity ought 
to have some favour shown them, and that as regards fitting 
punishments, he belongs to the fifteenth century, and would 
have-no kind of feeling about torture, mutilation, or breaking 
on the wheel. The highest Egyptian expositor of the law did, 
indeed, in this very discussion, lay it down as a cardinal dogma 
that a brigand should suffer the amputation of his hands, a 
penalty which no European Government dare attempt to enforce 
for any offence whatever. It is not as regards justice in itself, 
but as regards the method of distributing it, that the Asiatic 
parts company from the European. The latter in all countries 
insists on a specially qualified Judge, definite rules of evidence 
which often exclude evidence, and a mode of procedure as well 
known and as rigid as the law itself. He always employs 
expert intermediaries to attack or to defend, and he has 
usually an inexplicable desire that the place for doing justice 
should, so to speak, be consecrated to that business only, a 
sentence delivered out of Court striking him as something 
abnormal, suspicious, and, in some way not defined, irreverent. 
The result of these feelings is, that the Englishman, American, 
or German secures justice, but only after an expensive and 
tedious process, excessive interruption to ordinary business, 
and, in civil cases, great differences between the amount 
of his just claim and the amount which, after the lawyers 
are paid, actually comes into his hands. All that is 
to the Asiatic utterly detestable. He thinks that when he 
is wronged, it is the business of the ruler, or his executive 
delegate, to right him at once, without delay, without expense, 
fully and finally. He appeals to him loudly in the market- 
place, in the road, or in his hall of audience, indifferently, 
and expects justice either there and then, or if witnesses must 
be summoned from a distance, at a fixed time, not to be altered 
without the gravest cause. The decision thus given is to be 
just, inexorably just, but is to be reached irrespective of 
any rules of evidence, any customs, or any laws not directly 
religious ; and even that last qualification is only for the 
sake of form. Sointense is this feeling, that the gravest charge 
an Asiatic can bring against his ruler is that, though outside 
his palace, he refused to hear him, or that, having given 
a decision, he failed to make it instantly executive. Moreover, 
the ruler is entirely of his subjects’ opinion in the matter. 
There never has been an Asiatic Sovereign, however bad, or 
however accustomed to profound seclusion, who would not 
have admitted that this was his duty, which he sinned in 
neglecting, or who, if caught unawares, say on a hunting 
party, would not have fulfilled it to the best of his ability. 
Aurungzebe, the great Emperor of Delhi, who assumed the 
manner rather of a deity than a monarch, and used to receive 
his Court seated on crossed stone girders in the roof of his 
audience-hall, 20 ft. above all heads, would hear the raggedest 
wretch in his dominions, and give a decision, often strangely 
astute, there and then; and woe to the courtier, however 
powerful, who barred the execution of a decree so pronounced. 
The Oriental, in fact, desires suddenness, inexpensiveness, 
and finality in the distribution of justice, and therefore looks 
for it—as that unhappy Sikh is doing who is always getting 
imprisoned because he wants to ask the Queen in person to 
restore his land, forfeited by some Court’s wrongful decision— 
only from the executive power. No other can be so quick, or 
so final, or so cheap, and the notion of depriving it of its first 
function is, in the eyes of subject and ruler alike, positively 
immoral. The Khedive has just given away this right, and 
but that he is supposed to be in durance to the infidel, and no 
longer possessed of free-will, he would be held by every subject 
to have given away also his moral right to reign. 


Of course, as a matter of fact, the system works horribly ill, 
worse, perhaps, than any system whatever, except that of 
Spain, where you institute the suit and your grandson gets 
the decree. Theruler gets bored with the work, and delegates 
his power, which is again sub-delegated, until there is at last 
an ignorant and corrupt official, intent on money-making, 
who can give an absolute order, and enforce it with the 





whole power of the State, and who, being the Sovereign’s 
representative, is independent of evidence, laws, and every 
other restraint, except the one remote chance that if a 
suitor, palpably oppressed beyond bearing, can reach his 
Sovereign’s ear and convince him, an order may come for that 
oppressor’s head. So strong is tradition, that we think even the 
Sultan under those circumstances would give that kind of re- 
dress; but except in extraordinary cases when the ruler will 
work like Frederick the Great, or in the more frequent cases 
when the dread of him is so acute that the oppressor is paralysed 
by the threat of personal appeal to the Throne—this is actually 
the case in Afghanistan at this moment—the reserved power 
of the Sovereign is no protection, and justice suffers such 
depravation, that but for two checks very curious in their 
operation, society would go to pieces. Most suits and plaints 
are between equals, or persons nearly equal, and bribery in 
such cases ameliorates tyranny, the wronged man being 
willing to make the larger pecuniary sacrifice. And there 
is a point of injustice hard to ascertain, but indubitably 
existing, beyond which an official Asiatic, when sitting 
in judgment, must not go. If he does, the universal 
conscience revolts; he is boycotted in a style that even he 
feels, and the atmosphere of respect for power which in the 
Kast clothes and protects the powerful, ceases to guard his 
life. As for the police, under this system they degenerate 
into fiends. They cannot prevent access to the official’s 
presence; but they collect the evidence, they arrest the 
accused—and keep him just as long as they like—and they 
carry out cr do not carry out the ultimate decree; and every 
one of these operations is an excuse for a fresh bribe. The 
official cannot punish them, and except under superior order 
never does, for either he shares the bribes, or he is dependent 
on them for the collection of taxes, the one duty he dare not 
fail in, or he is positively afraid of them, the latter a case con- 
stantly occurring in Egypt, and, it is said, in the interior of 
China. The oppression of the police throughout Asia, outside 
India, is something quite awful, and almost as great a cause of 
human misery as even slavery. Indeed, it would desolate 
whole States, but that at a certain point of endurance the 
populace takes arms, the police are killed everywhere at sight, 
and society, which as a rule detests breaking up, re-forms 
itself again under the protection of Vigilance Committees. 
The Asiatic knows how to organise them well enough, but 
never will do it in good time or persistently, and when he has 
done it, usually falls under the temptation to use his new 
power in brigandage. 


Nevertheless, for all its bad results, there is something lofty 
in the Asiatic notion of the proper distribution of justice, 
and it does sometimes, under very favourable circumstances, 
as in one or two of the smaller States of India, produce an 
extraordinary harmony between ruler and ruled, the former 
appearing every day as a beneficent person who redresses 
wrong as a deity would, at once and by a fiat which executes 
itself; but there is, even under such circumstances, a draw- 
back to it too seldom noticed. It checks prosperity too much. 
Anglo-Indians often lament that the Asiatic system is not 
tried in India, where we could secure just satraps; but just 
satraps are of little use as Judges except in a simple state 
of society. The moment commerce comes in with its 
complexities, the just satrap is an injurious nuisance. 
Solomon was a great Judge, no doubt, though a very cruel 
one, cruel as the first Shah of the Kajar family, who ripped 
open a soldier to see if he had stolen some milk; but if 
Solomon had one day decided contracts according to the 
English rule, that the buyer must take care of himself, and 
the next day according to the Mussulman rule, that there is 
always an implied warranty, commerce would have become 
impossible. To make a country prosperous, civil suits must be 
decided not only with justice, but with justice according to a 
rule which never swerves, is never forgotten, and is always 
known beforehand,—that is, in practice, they must be decided 
by experts in accordance with written law. It seems a clumsy 
system, because of the expense and delay it necessarily in- 
volves; but it is the only one which will work when affairs 
have grown in the least degree complex or many-sided. The 
will of the just man armed with all power seems a grand in- 
strument; but it is of no use whatever in deciding whether 
unbleached shirtings are up to sample, or whether such-and- 
such documents establish agency or not. You must have 
written law, and there is no written law in Asia except the 
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religious ones; and among the religious ones, not one pays the 
smallest attention—very properly—to such questions as arise 
in commerce. There must not only be law, but positive law, 
case law, and therefore experts to advise, and therefore trained 
tribunals, and therefore that separation of law from the 
executive which the Asiatic mind detests. The process is 
inexorable, and produces exactly the same conclusion as the 
‘degradation of justice which follows, slowly but inevitably, on 
perfect despotism,—viz., that if a country wants civilisation, 
-or prosperity, or unbroken order, it must put up with Courts. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF WILD BIRDS’ EGGS. 
HAT shall a poor bird do? Already she is put to 
great pains to bring up her youthful brood in the 
country of her choice—for a British bird should breed in the 
islands of Great Britain—and is obliged to wing her yearly 
way to the rocky fastnesses of the Orkneys or the sea-girt 
Shetlands, where alone she can enjoy a mild, unchanging 
climate, freedom from intrusion, and that measure of peace 
and quietness that a wilderness affords. But what will it 
avail her to flee into the wilderness to build her nest, when 
the oologist is on her track ? When he follows her even across 
the stormy sea, invades the wild shores where in careless 
security the eggs of gull and tern lie unprotected, or scales 
with rope-ladders the face of the inaccessible cliffs, and extracts 
from their deepest recesses the treasure of his feathered 
wictims? Of all her enemies, the two-legged oologist is the 
most deadly, because he is the most cunning; for being 
human, he has the wits of a man, though apparently 
not the humanity, and against those wits the poor bird sets 
her own in vain. From the net of the fowler she may escape, 
but how can she save her helpless eggs from the clutch of the 
oologist, or fail to betray to him their hiding-place? There 
may be people, however, who do not know what kind of thing 
.an oologist is: so for their benefit it will be well to describe 
it. An ornithologist, as we all know, is a person who devotes 
himself to the study of birds, and although he too is rather 
prone to shoot and stuff them because they happen to be rare— 
@ proceeding which is not calculated to make that particular 
species more common—yet, on the whole, he does good service 
by increasing our knowledge of their ways and habits, and 
by not unfrequently defending them from the destruction 
dealt out to them by the more ignorant of his fellow- 
creatures. An oologist, on the other hand, is one of 
the most destructive beasts of prey that is known,—the 
most greedily, insatiably rapacious. He calls himself by a 
Greek name, and comes from Birmingham. He pursues 
the sport of a schoolboy with the brains and resources 
of aman; and inthe course of two short months will ruth- 
lessly destroy some twenty thousand pleasant lives in order to 
obtain the same number of blown and empty egg-shells. That 
is one kind of oologist, the one who combines a small amount 
of doubtful sport with a large and indubitable profit. The 
other kind of oologist sits at home, at Birmingham perhaps, 
does not know a hawk from a heron, or one nest from another, 
and yet takes a strange pleasure in buying these same empty 
shells and storing them in mahogany cabinets, rejoicing and 
gloating over them according to their comparative rarity, and 
the value of the life that they once contained. Asa rule, he 
knows nothing of the birds from which they were robbed, and 
cares nothing for them: he simply collects eggs in the same way 
as he would collect postal marks or postage-stamps ; the eggs, 
in his mind, have no more connection with birds than the 
postage-stamps have with letters. And yet, somewhere in the 
depths of his clouded intelligence, there exists a dim idea that 
he is aiding the cause of science, and that the money that he 
pays to poachers for rifling birds’-nests is not ill-expended in 
that sacred name. In the same way another monomaniac, the 
collector of old snuff-boxes, sometimes fancies that he is 
encouraging the Fine Arts. And our egg-collector calls him- 
self an oologist. Well, itis not a pretty name, but it enjoys 
a Greek derivation, and a scientific sound. Does not the 
gentleman who cuts corns call himself a chiropodist ? 

The protests that Lord Lilford and Mr. Wilson Noble 
addressed to the public through the pages of the Times 
this week, and the scheme which they have exposed in such 
a timely mauner, may well give us reason for sad re- 
flection. What has been the use of the three Acts that 
have been passed since 1872 for the protection of wild 
fowl during their breeding season, if the eggs, which it is as 





necessary to protect as the birds themselves, are to be at the 
mercy of such wholesale and organised robberies? The scheme 
in question seems to have been set on foot by “the enterprising 
Naturalists’ Publishing Company of Birmingham,” and by it 
it is proposed that a company of egg-collectors should be 
formed for the purpose of paying the expenses of a regular 
raid to be made upon the breeding-ground of the Shetland 
Islands. <A list is given of some sixty kinds of birds that 
breed there, of all degrees of rarity, from the white- 
tailed eagle and the great skua to the common gull 

and the projectors of this precious scheme cheerfully add: 
“If the season is a pretty fair one, a haul of at least 
twenty thousand eggs (including many beautiful and rare 
varieties) may be expected.” We have not a doubt of 
it; with proper appliances, nothing can be more simple 
and easy. And for every twenty thousand eggs that are 
blown and packed and find their way to Birmingham, at least 
another hundred thousand will be deserted by the birds who 
are to be disturbed. The experiment has only to be repeated 
a few years in succession, and carried out in the same 
systematic fashion in our English fields, in order to effect a 
visible diminution in our native songsters, and banish from 
our coasts the sea-birds who are the sailor’s only companions 
across the dreary waste of waters. The sailor shall lose his 
constant friends, song shall be silenced in field and covert, 
warm nests shall be left cold and deserted, all that a Bir- 
mingham oologist may fill his foolish cabinets and enhance 
their value in the mind of folly. O oologist! is this 
well considered? The man, it is true, has given himself a 
detestable name, but surely his nature cannot be so detestable 
that he will embark upon this enterprise of futile destruction, 
of senseless and useless cruelty, without some pang of com- 
punction for the life that he ruthlessly proposes to destroy. 
Alas! the gentleman of Birmingham recks not of such things: 
birds sing in the woods, but he hears them not, for the 
nightingale builds no nest in Birmingham: the sea-gulls flash 
white between sea-foam and sunlight, but he sees them not, 
for their haunts are by the white cliffs, far from the black and 
smoky city: the curlews cry in passionate lament, but he does 
not heed them,—what does he know of curlews? The oologist 
has no love for feathered fowls, nor any understanding of 
their life and beauty; but he has a mahogany cabinet, and 
wants to fill it with birds’ eggs. He is making a collection. 


Birds’-nesting is the sport of schoolboys, and as a sport of 
schoolboys we would not condemn it. Indeed, we would go so 
far as to confess that we cannot understand a boy who has 
never climbed a tree in search of birds’ eggs. But let us 
mark the difference between the methods of the oologist and 
the boy. The former buys his eggs from some wholesale 
poacher, for the sole purpose of forming an unique collection 
more perfect than that of his neighbours. The boy’s delight 
is in the chase, and not in the collection; he would not waste 
his precious pocket-money in buying stolen goods, the whole 
pleasure of whose possession lies in the stealing. The young 
barbarian finds in the pursuit an exercise both for his mind 
and body: he studies the habits of the birds, and knows where 
they build their nests; he barks his shins and risks his neck 
in climbing the lofty pine where the kestrel has his home; 
he plunges up to his waist in water to plunder the reed- 
built arks of moor-hens and dabchicks; and he braves 
the wrath of the farmer by breaking through his quaick-set 
hedges in search of finches’ eggs. Moreover, he has estab- 
lished a rough code of honour with regard to the birds them- 
selves, which he religiously observes. The bird, having had the 
good fortune to escape school and whipping, is supposed by 
him to be unable to master the simplest rules of arithmetic, 
even in the matter of counting eggs; therefore, he only robs 
her of a small proportion of her store, and is confident that 
the ignorant mother never detects the theft. At all times he 
is careful not to disturb the nest when the mother-bird is 
sitting there. Whether his honourable intentions and pre- 
cautionary measures are always attended with success, it 
would be difficult to say; but at least the damage that is 
done to the feathered creation in his case is so small, and the 
benefit that the boy himself receives is so great, that we should 
indeed be loth to discountenance the practice of birds’-nesting 
at school. 


The Birmingham collector can hardly claim the same con- 
sideration. For what possible purpose can he wish to collect 
eggs? The mere possession of a few hundred birds’ eggs no 
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more makes their owner an ornithologist, than the stock-in- 
trade of a furrier makes hima sportsman. A bird’s egg is a 
very beautiful thing, but there is nothing to be learnt from it. 
Fortunately, in the present instance, there is every prospect of 
this silly and childish mania for collecting useless objects 
being baulked. The Shetland Islands are not altogether 
common property, and their owners are hardly likely to regard 
this most mischievous form of trespass with equanimity. We 
earnestly hope that they will be moved to defend their rights 
against these would-be trespassers, and protect: the harmless 
guests who have so long enjoyed their hospitality. 





KOCH IN THE HIGH ALPS. 

i ig the healthy English gentleman who lives at home 

at ease, the question whether Dr. Koch’s remedy 
is a boon and a blessing to men, or a dangerous poison, 
possesses at best little more than an academic interest. It 
was a good subject to talk about, like the Behring Sea ques- 
tion, or the railway strike in Scotland, and as no one knew 
anything in particular about it, there was plenty of oppor- 
tunity for talking at large, and gratifying the natural British 
propensity to prosiness. This sort of thing cannot go on for 
long ; and when in a short time since it became impossible to 
open a newspaper without coming upon some fresh particulars 
about Dr. Koch, his age and his appearance, the place 
where he was born, the colour of his beard or the size of 
spectacles he wears, the British public voted the remedy a 
bore, and the inventor himself in all probability a quack. 
They could find something else to talk about. 


With us it is different. In our dreary snowy waste up here 
among the hills, to which we are all supposed to have been 
driven by reasons more or less connected with the class of 
diseases which Dr. Koch professes to cure, there is a very real, 
living interest in all the discussions of the new remedy. We 
do not consider Dr. Koch a bore; we ask each other questions 
about his age and the place of his birth; we buy his portrait— 
yes, and frame it !—we are interested about the colour of his 
beard; and our optician has laid in a new stock of spectacles 
similar to those worn by the great discoverer, the arch-quack, 
the benefactor or enemy of mankind, whichever you are 
pleased to consider him. For there are false brethren even 
among us, chiefly persons professing to be free from all 
physical defect or disease—though the sanity of healthy 
people who come to St. Johann when they might have gone 
somewhere else may reasonably be doubted—who scoff at 
the weaker vessels for grasping at a possible cure with- 
out waiting to be quite sure whether it is a thoroughly 
sound one. There is in this view something of the 
proverbial wisdom which discourages drowning men from 
grasping at straws; it is so much better to wait till the 
Humane Society’s apparatus can be got ready. Then there 
have always been kind-hearted people who said that the remedy 
was procured by vivisection, strong-minded admirers of science 
who said that Professor Virchow had not expressed his ap- 
proval, and patriotic persons of the Jingo type who said it 
was a German remedy and not to be trusted,—for the Germans 
were rather in the way of speaking ill of English physicians a 
year or twoago. But the enthusiasm of St. Johann was not 
abated. 


It is now some three months since an enterprising German 
doctor made the first dash upon Berlin, and returned with a 
supply of the precious remedy to St. Johann. With difficulty 
an excited crowd was prevented from carrying him from the 
station on their shoulders. Then another and another followed 
suit, till one fine morning St. Johann woke up to find itself 
practically doctorless, and, it must be admitted, did not feel 
appreciably the worse. The return of the missing physicians 
was, however, eagerly expected, and the pulse of St. Johann 
went down when they came back, decidedly sobered in 
their enthusiasm. It appeared that every patient was not 
to be cured of all human ills straight off. There were some 
cases, indeed a good many, where the remedy would be inap- 
plicable ; but for the majority of the patients, it was worth 
trying. Soon the process of inoculation was commenced on a 
large and rapidly increasing scale. The enthusiasm of St. 
Johann was easily rekindled, and the name and praises of 
Koch were again in everybody’s mouth; if there had been a 
Company to work the remedy, its shares would have gone up 
like a sky-rocket. No other subject of conversation could 





exist for five minutes, for what upon earth or above or beneath 
it could be so interesting as the intelligence that Smith had 
“been begun” yesterday, that the amount of reaction in Mrs. 
Brown’s case was not satisfactory, or that Robinson had got 
up to ten milligrammes already ? Not that the enthusiasm was. 
confined to the English patients by any means; with German, 
Dutch, or Swiss, it was all the same. Even the phlegmatic in- 
habitants of the valley, who have seen generations of patients 
come and go—who, if they cared one way or other, might be 
expected to resent a discovery which would cure and consc- 
quently take away the visitors they live upon—even they felt 
it their duty to hang out flags upon Dr. Koch’s birthday 

Our bookseller published a lament of “The Last Bacillus,” in 
which the unhappy microbe deplores the loneliness of his 
existence upon earth now that all his brethren and sisters 
have fallen victims to the ruthless Koch; and our chemist, 
not to be outdone, suspended in his window a series of 
diagrams representing the operation of the remedy. In the 
first of these we saw the original condition of the disease, when 
each microbe was quietly going about his business in a manner 
indicating peaceful and contented industry. The date of the 
second was three days after the first injection; there was. 
evidently confusion in the camp of the bacilli, who were 
wandering vaguely about and entangling themselves together 
somewhat after the manner of the followers of Mr. Parnell. 
No. 3 represented the same scene fourteen days later, when 
the death-dealing remedy had done its work, and nothing 
remained but the mangled carcasses of the slain. 


But the enthusiasm was greatest of all among the German 
contingent, who muster in large numbers at St. Johann. 
Their rejoicing is not alone that of the human race in general, 
that a deliverer has arisen for mankind, but it is also a 
national triumph; it is from their native Hartz mountains 
that the conqueror has come forth,a German of the Germans, 
to smite the bacilli in their thousands, even as Shamgar smote 
the Philistines of old. As their enthusiasm is, so is their 
confidence in and obedience to the precepts of the sags.. Truly 
it was a noble and a touching sight at the Curhaus concert to 
see some fifty members of that simple and duty-loving race 
draw each from his pocket at the stroke of nine an implement 
resembling in size and shape a large pencil-case, and insert 
the same in his mouth, after the manner of a stopper 
in a bottle. A silence of awe and wonder fell upon the 
audience; could it be a simultaneous attempt at suicide, 
or was it some mysterious act of worship? However, 
we soon began to realise the probability that they were 
merely taking their temperature, and all fears were quieted 
when, some twenty minutes later, the fifty stoppers were simul- 
taneously withdrawn amidst the cheers of the bystanders. 
Still more touching and impressive was another scene of 
which I myself was witness—there was no indiscretion, for it 
was in the open street—when two tender young Teutons 
of opposite sexes rushed into each other’s embrace, and in the 
sweet, soft accents of mutual love, murmured into each other’s 
ears the soul-absorbing question, “Haben Sie gute Reaktion?” 

Such are the simple joys and emotions excited by Dr. 
Koch’s discovery among those who are secluded from the 
world at large in a lofty and narrow valley, somewhat 
resembling a box thickly lined with snow. “But what 
good came of it at last?” some people will ask, after 
the manner of that inquisitive little bore who would 
have had his ears soundly boxed if old Caspar had had 
a proper idea of his parental duties. We can only reply, 
with Caspar, that we cannot tell, but, to all appearance, 
*tis a famous remedy. There has not yet been sufficient time 
to decide what will be the result of the treatment in most 
cases, and it is impossible, for a layman especially, to judge of 
the degree of progress which patients are making who only 
come casually under his observation. The leading physician 
raises his hands in admiration, and declares that he has a 
number of cases in which this remedy is employed where the 
result is “joust lofely!” and, indeed, the greater number of 
patients of whom we hear seem to be doing fairly well. The 
treatment appears to be very disagreeable, fever and nausea 
being the usual characteristics of the reaction after inocula- 
tion, though some persons seem to be little affected by it, and 
yet derive profit therefrom. Some very favourable cases 
come to our knowledge. Let us take one instance. A 
young man, while studying for the profession he had chosen, 
fell ill with disease of the lungs, and was ordered to go on 
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a long sea-voyage, by which he benefited considerably. The 
necessary delay, however, had barred the door of his profes- 
sion to him; and when a new opening offered, a second break- 
down made this also impossible. Various remedies had since 
been tried, but with little avail; one lung was seriously affected 
almost throughout, and the other showed some signs of injury. 
His latest return to England had been attended with serious 
consequences, and his best prospect seemed to be that some 
years of dreary existence among these high places, with no 
change except from one hotel to another, would bring about 
a sufficient improvement for him to try at least the possibility 
of living at yome. To this patient, who was among the first 
inoculated, it was recently announced that in all probability 
he would return home this spring, cured. I have not yet 
heard of so striking a case, but I believe that there are many 
as favourable. 

There are, however, also many which show a different result. 
Another case is that also of a young man, of great promise, 
and rising in his profession, who has been one among the 
many martyrs to that insidious influenza which is so difficult 
to shake off altogether. His case is of short standing, but its 
progress had at first been rapid. The air of St. Johann, however, 
had wrought wonders, and the improvement had been almost 
as rapid as the disease. Having a considerable knowledge of 
such subjects, this gentleman took a great interest in the new 
discovery, and was convinced that it was at least worth trying. 
The effect, however, in his case was the opposite of that pro- 
duced in the case already referred to. We should not perhaps 
say from the day of his inoculation, but certainly from the 
date of the injection of a certain larger dose, the patient began 
to lose ground, and the former improvement gradually to dis- 
appear. It would be very wrong, we are told, to persevere with 
the treatment here; in fact, in this case, Dr. Koch’s remedy is 
nothing less than poison. 

There is, therefore, direct evidence of facts both for and 
against the remedy. Of course there may have been special 
circumstances in either of the cases mentioned which made 
them peculiarly suited or unsuited for the treatment. Dr. 
Koch never professed to have discovered a miraculous specific 
which would always be equally successful; and it may pro- 
bably be found that his discovery, in its present condition at 
least, may be applicable only to a much smaller proportion of 
cases than was hoped at first. But, at any rate, good has 
already been done in the great majority of cases that we hear 
of here, though the enemies of the treatment say that we 
must wait and see if the good will last. Some allowance must 
be made for the natural tendency to believe a man guilty till 
he is proved to be innocent; but, even in spite of this, I think 
that if a plébiscite was taken among us, a strong majority 
would express their confidence in the new remedy. 


St. Johann, February 7th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER BILL. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTaToR.’’] 
S1z,—It is, to use a mild word, surprising to find the Spectator 
saying that “it is unquestionable that for nearly two centuries 
the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was legal even in 
England.” You do not mention the dates to which you refer, 
but it may perhaps be presumed that the centuries intended 
are those immediately preceding the year 1835, when the Act 
was passed rendering such marriages ipso facto void, and it 
would certainly be well that the real effect of that Act should 
be properly appreciated. The first point to be noted about it 
is, that it does not make any distinction between marriage 
with a wife’s sister and marriage with any other person within 
the prohibited degrees; and a second point is, that if, but 
for this Act, this particular marriage was legal, so were all 
marriages within the prohibited degrees either of consanguinity 
or affinity. The only pretext upon which any shadow of legality 
can be claimed for any marriage within the prohibited degrees 
is, that for some time before 1835 the Courts had held that no 
such marriage could be declared null after the death of one 
of the parties; but they were always liable to a degree of 
nullity during the lifetime of both parties, even at the suit of 
a stranger; and after the death of one party, the other could 
be punished by the Ecclesiastical Courts. Moreover, this 
qualified recognition after the death of one party applied even 














to cases of consanguinity, so that if a father and daughter or 
a brother and sister had gone through a form of marriage, it 
could not have been annulled after the death of one of them. 

The only effect of the Act of 1835 was to alter this state 
of things by rendering a decree for nullity unnecessary in 
any case of marriage within the prohibited degrees, and 
consequently to remove the conditional recognition above- 
mentioned. 

The truth is, therefore, that (1) marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was never legal; (2), it was only protected from a 
decree of nullity when the union was already dissolved by 
death ; and (3) whatever argument is drawn from the state of 
the law before 1835 in favour of this marriage may, with equal 
reason and justice, be used in support of any other union, 
however unnatural.—I am, Sir, &e., 

[A voidable marriage is not a void marriage. It is certainly 
a legal marriage till it is voided —Ep. Spectator. | 


[To THe EpiTor or THE “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I observe in the Spectator of February 14th, you state 
that “it is unquestionable that for nearly two centuries even 
in England, the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was 
legal.” Ido not know to what period of English history you 
refer. Subject to the power of Papal dispensation, such 
marriages were, prior to the Reformation, regarded by the 
Church in England as unlawful. Since the Reformation, and 
prior to 1835, such marriages were regarded as within the 
prohibited degrees, and liable to be set aside on that ground 
by the Ecclesiastical Courts, the only Courts in England 
entitled to entertain a suit for separation a vinewlo. It is true 
that a marriage within the prohibited degrees could not be set 
aside after the death of one of the parties, the marriage being 
already dissolved by death, and the sentence in the Spiritual 
Court being given only pro salute anime. A marriage within 
the prohibited degrees, if not set aside during the joint lives 
of the parties, became, after the death of one of them, legitimum 
matrimonium; but if upon this ground a marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister may be said to have been legal, so may 
a marriage between brother and sister or between mother and 
son, for even these marriages were not void, but voidable only. 
—I am, Sir, &e., GAINSFORD BRUCE. 
2 Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 





COLERIDGE AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—May I remark, with reference to the inferiority of the 
second part of “ Christabel,” that much of the witchery which 
pervades the first portion of this unique poem is due to the 
fact that the circumstances related take place by night? The 
wonderful weirdness seems to fade “at the crowing of the 
cock,” and thenceforth, as the writer of the article says, the 
reader comes into a world of daylight, and has, in places, to 
remember that he is not reading Wordsworth. The most 
weird passage in the second part of “Christabel” is Bracy’s 
dream, ending,— 
“TI woke, it was the midnight hour, 

The clock was echoing in the tower,” 
where the poet goes back to the night once more. 

I wonder whether any of your readers have ever noticed the 
resemblance between Coleridge’s picture of the dim hall in Sir 
Leoline’s castle, beginning,— 

“The brands were flat, the brands were dying, 
Each ’mid its own white ashes lying,” 
and Scott’s description of the hall in the lodge on Ellen’s 
Isle :— 
«The hearth’s decaying brands were red, 
And deep and dusky lustre shed,” &c. 
—I am, Sir, &c., RicHArD F. Jupp. 
Lathland, West Hartlepool, February 16th. 





THE LIBELS ON BIRDS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
S1r,—The article in the Spectator of February 14th upon 
“The Sinfulness of Novelty” contained for me one paragraph 
of special interest, for it was to the effect that “the crow 
that develops white feathers, and is pecked to death by its 
fellow-crows, may, for all we know, have excited their jealous 
anger more than their fear of an unknown monstrosity.” 
Now, I hope it is a fiction that crows peck their fellow-crows 
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to death, from any motive, when they happen to appear in 
unorthodox colours; for ‘Jacko,’ my tame rook, has lately 
developed half-a-dozen white feathers, and rooks and crows so 
evidently belong to the same family, that how could poor 
‘Jacko’ be safe with the “rookery rooks,” among whom he 
spends his days, if their envy or fear was excited by his some- 
what variegated appearance? But they walk and fly about 
together just as usual, the wild rooks taking not the least notice 
of ‘ Jacko’s’ fast-whitening wings. And from that other libel 
upon my feathered friends, that if a poor tame bird escapes from 
its cage, the wild birds will quickly kill it, my own experience 
would seem to clear them ; for between four and five years ago, 
a beautiful canary suddenly appeared in the garden here—no 
one ever knew where it came from—and ‘»r a whole month it 
was flying about with the sparrows, who never for a moment 
seemed to think of harming in any way their yellow-coated 
little companion. Indeed, if there was any difference, it was 
‘ Tweet ’"—so named because of its pleasant little chirp—that 
had rather the upper hand; but they were the best possible 
friends, and were constantly together. Sometimes I should 
miss him for several hours, and think he was gone altogether ; 
but later in the day he has come back with quite a little flock 
of sparrows, having evidently shared their flight about the 
neighbouring gardens. That it did not go away altogether, 
was perhaps owing to the fact of the constant and liberal 
supply of canary-seed it found scattered about the gardens, 
and at last I thought it might be coaxed into the green- 
house by the same means—and it was—and venturing 
in there one morning for its breakfast, it was easily cap- 
tured and caged; and though it had been “on the 
spree” for so long, and such a “spree” for such a little 
creature, it was just as happy in captivity as when flying 
about the trees; and how glad I was to know it safe from all 
dangers, from neighbours’ cats I had more than once caught 
watching it, and from the coming winter and almost certain 
starvation. It was late in September when its adventures 
were finished, and there were a few quite stormy nights, when 
I wondered where poor, brave little ‘ Tweet ’ was roosting. 
Now, as this one little tame bird when it flew out into the 
world found friends instead of enemies, and as ‘Jacko’ 
flaunts his white feathers unmolested by his companions, may 
we not hope that birds are libelled by the general belief that 
they will “ peck to death” a fellow-bird because of anything 
unusual, either in its “ways” or its appearance?—I am, 
Sir, &e., S. W. 








POETRY. 


A LOST LEGEND. 


Sr. WILFRID once, aware of love grown cold, 
And faith but lukewarm in his northern fold, 
While ev’n the few who failed not to be sbriven 
Sought less for peace than feared to forfeit Heaven, 
Announced for an approaching festival 
Tidings of infinite import to all. 
And when the close-packed church expectant stood, 
Down from its place he threw the holy rood, 
Crying: “My brethren, know that Armageddon 
Is fought and lost! The saints of God, though led on 
By Michael and his angels, were o’erthrown ; 
And Satan occupies the heavenly throne. 
Allis reversed: *tis sinners who will dwell 
Henceforth in Heaven, while saints must burn in Hell. 
Myself, alas! too zealous have I striven 
On the Lord’s side !—no hope for me of Heaven. 
But you, my brethren, I have little doubt 
May yet find entrance, if you turn about. 
Only be speedy, for I have sure word 
That Judgment-day will be no more deferred ; 
And Satan’s hosts are on the road to bind 
Whomever in the house of God they find. 
Go, sin while there is time! Forsake the church, 
And leave me as your scape-goat in the lurch!” 
All stared astonished; and on many a face, 
Smug, smooth, and sanctimonious, a grimace 
Grew slowly, while the open sinner’s laughter 
Rang loudly from the rood-loft to the rafter. 
Then, swift as ants swarm from their threatened heap, 
Or from the opened pin-fold rush the sheep, 








Forth streamed the congregation, thick and fast, 
Each only fearing to be found the last. 
The church was empty, and St. Wilfrid stood, 
Most grimly smiling, by the fallen rood ; 
When in a darkened corner he was ware 
Of some one kneeling, and a sobbing prayer : 
“O dear Lord Jesu! I have followed Thee 
So long, and Thou hast loved me. Let me be 
Where Thou art, Jesu! Rather will I dwell 
Than with Thy foes in Heaven with Thee in Hell !”* 
Then cried St. Wilfrid: “ Blessed be thy name, 
Woman, that puttest my weak faith to shame! 
I thought but to convict the careless herd 
Of vain religion by an empty word. 
But now of thine example will I make 
A lesson that all sinners’ souls shall wake, 
All saints’ rekindle; and that word of thine 
Shall to the world in golden letters shine.” 

He stepped towards the woman: the white head 
Lay on the withered hands: she knelt there, dead. 


F. W. BovurpDi.Lon.. 








BOOKS. 


~~. 
MIREIO: A PROVENCAL POEM.* 


More than a quarter of a century has passed since Saint- 
Réné Taillandier, in the pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
first introduced to the notice of the French public the Miréio 
of Frédéric Mistral. It is possible that, had it not been for 
the warm and sympathetic praise that the great littératew 
then accorded to it, the poem would never have been known 
outside the neighbourhood of its own birthplace at Avignon, 
and the company of the Felibre, to whom Mistral belonged, 
would never have charmed the outer world with their 
artless songs, or amused it with their pretensions. For 
they had pretensions, these Provencal poets, which were 
quite in keeping with the rich, méridionale imagination, that 
was the chief source of their strength. The dialect in which 
they wrote, the dialect of the Bouches du Rhone, was to 
them no mere local patois, but the remnant of a once 
great and historical language, the language of old Pro- 
vence, of the Troubadours, of all the chivalry and romance 
of Europe; they believed that by their united efforts 
they could not only keep this language alive, but breathe into- 
it a new life, making it once more the mother-tongue of their 
country ; and they dreamt of a time when the warm, glowing 
idiom of the South should take the place of the cold language 
of the French Academy that had usurped the seat of authority. 
Roumanille, the father of the movement, and Aubanel, its 
most enthusiastic supporter, are both now dead. Though 
their hopes of reviving a language that had practically been 
lifeless for more than five centuries, were not destined to be 
realised, they at least enjoyed the satisfaction of hearing its 
beauties acknowledged, and knowing that their own songs and 
poems would go far to arrest its further decay. But the greatest: 
of the Felibre still lives: for the greatest of them all was un- 
doubtedly Frédéric Mistral, and the greatest of his works was 
the Miréio, which we are now considering. To those who find 
the difficulties of the original dialect insuperable, and who do 


not care for the French rendering that Mistral has himsel? 


given of his work, we would certainly recommend Miss 
Preston’s translation in English verse, first published, we 
believe, some twenty years ago, and lately reproduced in a 
new and slightly altered edition. If she has not succeeded in 
preserving the music of the original lines—an impossible task,. 
when we consider the extreme flexibility and the wealth of 
rhyming syllables that belong to the language in which they 
were written—she has at least succeeded in giving us the spirit 
of the whole poem, and in conveying some idea of its wild 
freshness and spontaneity. With regard, however, to the 
difficulty of finding appropriate rhymes, we cannot but regret 
that the author has departed from her earlier theory, that held 
imperfect rhymes to be admissible, and has been at such 
pains in this edition to make use only of rhymes in which both 
consonant and vowel sounds correspond exactly. Had she 
allowed herself a little more license in this respect, she might. 





* Miréio: a Provencal Poem. By Frédéric Mistral. Translated by Harriet 
Waters Preston, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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have added immensely to the musical rhythm and picturesque- 
ness of her English version, or at least she might have avoided 
such stanzas as the following :— 
“ Wondering, and charmed to find by such quick chance 

A man whereon to wreak his vengeance. 

‘ Wait !’ said the herdsman: ‘be not over-hot ! 

First let me have a pipe, young idiot !” 

And brought to light a buckskin pouch, and set 

Between his teeth a broken calumet.” 
Strictly speaking, no doubt, she has preserved both the correct 
sense and the correct rhyme; but the verse is none the less 
doggrel. 

To understand and appreciate the poetry of Mistral and his 
fellow Felibre, one should know the country of which they 
wrote. It is not a fertile country, the Lower Languedoc, nor 
is it a beautiful one in the generally accepted sense of the 
word; but.even though its vineyards be failing, and its olive- 
orchards poor, it is rich in relics and legends of the past, and its 
wild and rather desolate aspect demands a more romantic in- 
terpretation than either the tamer loveliness of the North, or the 
bolder beauties of mountain scenery. Nature at the mouth of 
the sluggish Rioneis neither beautiful norgrand. It is some- 
times cruel, and nearly always melancholy. The Camargue 
itself, the actual delta of the Rhone, is the very picture of 
utter desolation,—a weary waste of reed-beds, alternating with 
stagnant, brackish lagoons and barren stretches of salt plains. 
The Crau, that stretches far inland from the western Rhone 
bank, is a mere stony desert, most melancholy in its flat 
monotony. Upon them both the Southern sun beats down 
pitilessly, and both are swept for days together by the blast 
of the merciless mistral. The traveller who enters that 
region leaves France behind him, and finds himself in Africa. 
Strange birds have their home there, the pelican, the ibis, and 
the flamingo; and the still stranger mirage, so often seen upon 
the African plains, deceives the eye, changing the dull plains 
into sheets of glittering water, and hanging in mid-air the 
walls of a distant town. Even the inhabitants are strange, 
not only in speech but in appearance, and the dark 
Arab blood shows itself under their swarthy skins. But 
every desert has its oasis, and there, too, the industry of man 
has triumphed over the sterility of Nature; at rare intervals 
the mas, or farm, is surrounded with its thick groves of 
almond-trees or mulberries, the straggling vines climb up 
some favoured slope, or even corn stands thick in the field 
which man has laboriously freed from stones and irrigated. 
It is little wonder that the exuberant fancy of the South 
should have peopled such a land with giants and witches, or 
should have loved to dilate upon the beauties that had been 
wrested from the niggard hand of Nature. 

Miréio is the love-story of two children of La Crau,— 
Vincen, the son of a tramping basket-weaver, and Miréio, the 
daughter of a rich farmer :— 

“ Not quite fifteen was this same fair Miréio. 
Ah me! the purple coast of Font Viéio, 
The hills of Baux, the desolate Crau plain, 
A shape like hers will hardly see again. 
Child of the merry sun, her dimpled face 
Bloomed into laughter with ingenuous grace. 


Eyes had she limpid as the drops of dew; 

And, when she fixed their tender gaze on you, 

Sorrow was not. Stars in a summer night 

Are not more softly, innocently bright : 

And beauteous hair, all waves and rings of jet; 

And breasts, a double peach, scarce ripened yet.” 
Child as she was, she was yet all woman; and Vincen, the 
pretty boy whose delicate fingers knew no harder work than 
the deft weaving of osier-baskets, whose clever tongue charmed 
her ears with old legends of witch and hero, who sighed for 
her, fought for her, and fell sick for want of her, soon suc- 
ceeded in winning her love, though he could not win the con- 
sent of her angry father. The story of their love and of their 
death is as old as human nature, and yet the charm lies in the 
freshness of it, and the freshness in the manner of its telling: 
in any other words but Mistral’s it would be old and stale 
enough. In the tale, the reader is introduced to all the 
daily labours of the peasant life; he witnesses the first love- 
making in the intervals of leaf-picking under the mulberry- 
trees; he may listen to the chatter of the maidens over the 
cocooning, and the song of Magali—which, by-the-way, is 
admirably rendered by Miss Preston—and may obtain a life- 
like picture of quaint customs and old-world superstitions. 
To Miréio there come wealthy suitors,—Alari, the owner of 
countless sheep; Veran, whose troops of wild horses crop 


the reeds of the Camargue until they are caught and tamed 
to the labour of treading corn upon the primitive threshing- 
floors; and Ourrias, the keeper and brander of wild cattle, 
himself more wild and savage than his bulls. But Miréio will 
have none of them, but only Vincen, and Vincen her parents. 
will not let her have. And so Miréio wanders away to her 
death, and the bright comedy ends in saddest tragedy, in the 
midst of visions and saintly apparitions. Of all rustic idyils, 
this poem of Mistral’s is one of the most charming that we 
know; and we should be ungrateful indeed, if we did not 
express our thanks to Miss Preston for the painstaking and 
intelligent manner in which she has performed the office of 
translator. 





MRS. OSBORN’S LETTERS.* 

MEMorRs are the back-stairs of history: and up this modest 
flight Miss Osborn conducts us very agreeably. Her ancestress, 
whose letters are here presented, was Sarah Byng, daughter 
of the first Lord Torrington, and sister of the unfortunate 
Admiral Byng. She was born in 1698, at Southill, in Bedford- 
shire, and married in 1710 her next-door neighbour, Mr. John 
Osborn, son and heir of Sir John Osborn, of Chicksands. Mr. 
Osborn died a year before his father, and in 1720 his 
little boy succeeded to the baronetcy as Sir Danvers. Mrs. 
Osborn became her son’s guardian. She had the entire 
management of his estate, and a great portion of these letters 
is occupied with details of domestic administration. In 1740, 
Sir Danvers married Lady Mary Montague, daughter of Lord 
Halifax; but she died after three years of married life. Her 
husband lived till 1753, when he died at New York, of which 
he had just been appointed Governor. He left two sons, 
George and John; and on his death, his mother, now sixty 
years old, found herself for a second time burdened with the 
care of children and the guardianship of a landed property. 
She lived to see both her grandsons grown up, and a son and 
heir born to the elder of them. She died in 1775. The letters 
of which this book is composed are addressed, in earlier days 
to her brothers, in middle life to her son, and in old age to her 
younger grandson. A few extracts will give a good notion of 
their scope and manner. The correspondence opens in 1721 at 
Bristol, where the young widow seems quite able to enjoy the 
pleasures of life. She visits “Mr. Southwell’s place,” King’s 
Weston: “ Vanburg was the Architeck and a clumsy lump of 
building it is...... little doors, windows and starecase, a 
prodigious large house, but all the room taken up in thick 
walls and clumsy pillars.” She attends a ball at the “ Custome 
House,” where the belle is “ Mrs. Bloomer, a parson’s wife, 
young, pretty, and silly.” From Bristol she goes to Bath, where 
“french danses ” and “Ginea commerce” are the fashionable 
amusements. ‘Gray y® poet lodges in our house, so he has 
supt with us.” From Bath she goes to London, and has her 
son inoculated ; but in spite of this compliance with medical 
tyranny, Mrs. Osborn was an anti-vaccinator before her time. 
“ His swelling under his arm is still open, that is the wound 
that was made there by it being lanced, it is now held open by 
@pea...... I would ten thousand times sooner send them 
into a room to catch the small-pox than poyson their blood in 
this manner, since there is no knowing when the accidents wil! 
end that comes by this pernicious practice.” 

Mrs. Osborn was not too much engrossed by domestic cares 
to go a little into the great world. “ Munday last was a great 
Court at St. James’s, and most people very fine, but I believe 
the gentlemen will ware petty-cotes very soon, for many of 
their Coats were like our Mantuas. Lord Essex had a silver 
tissue Coat, and pink colour lutestring wascote, and several 
had pink colour and pale blue padeswoy Coats, which 
looked prodigiously effeminate. The three young Prin- 
cesses dansed, which is a signe they got over their inocu- 
lating very well, for I am sure my son could as soon fly as 
danse.” But beyond what she sees for herself, Mrs. Osborn 
declines to report. She reads “the public prints,” but as “no 
men belong to me, so of course can have no news that is 
authentick,”—an unexpected but most just compliment to the 
accuracy of the ruder sex. 

From her brother’s house of Southill, she writes chatty 
letters, full of agreeable pictures of country life. They have 
acquired a new neighbour, Mrs. Beacher: “She was a good 





fortune, tho a Brewer’s daughter at Hackney, so you may 





* Political and Social Letters of a Lady of the Eighteenth Century, 1721-1771. 
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imagine she is nothing extraordinary, but Mr. Beacher will 
have money to build a new house, and those are, they say, the 
chiefe ingredients towardsa happy life.” The following extract 
from a letter from Chilbolton, near Stockbridge, gives a 
curious view of the educational practice of the time. Onecan 
scarcely picture Dr. Fearon out hunting at the head of a party 
of modern Wykehamists; but in an age of revivals, even this is 
possible :— 

“Last Munday we were perticulerly well pleased, for by 1n- 
vitation we had Dr. Burton, the Master of Winchester School, 
and his ten young noblemen’s sons that live with him, for which 
he has £200 a year for each, and is as a private Governour to them, 
and they also have the advantage of a publick school at the same 
time, which surely must be a fine way of educating them. These 
with 4 other young gentlemen of the School met us in the 
ffeild a Hunting, they and their attendance and ours made in all 
40 people, and after very good sport all came home to dine 
here. Indeed I have not seen a finer sight than these boys and 
their Master together. L‘ Deerhurst and his 2 Brother 
Coventrys, Lord Ossulston, Lord Brook, Master Duncomb and Sir 
Robert Burdet, Master Greville, Master Wallop (L4 Lyming- 
ton’s son), Master Tryon, also Lord Drumlannich the Duke of 
Queensberry’s son, who is under his peculiar care tho not in the 
house because he would not exceed his fixed number. Last week 
we spent 3 or 4 days at Lord Lymington’s which is a fine place, 
and they very agreable people.” 

This “ fine place” is Hurstbourne, which was burnt down this 
winter. 

Mrs. Osborn’s son, Sir Danvers, is by this time an under- 
graduate at Cambridge. “He has kept very ill hours ever since 
he went down, and consequently cannot study next day, but 
makes him very indolent. Two o’clock in the morning is very 
improper hours...... They think women and parsons don’t 
know the world, and that it is manly to keep such hours.” 

On April 27th, 1734, Mrs. Osborn thus describes the marriage 
which conveyed the great estates of the Dukes of Kingston to 
Mr. Meadows, great-grandfather of the present Lord Manvers : 
—‘The long expected match of Lady Ffany Pierpoint and 
Phill Meadows was concluded last Tuesday from the Opera. 
She pretended to be ill and went out, neither servants nor 
chair of her own could be found at that time, and so in a hack 
chair she went directly to Lady Meadows in Priory Garden, 
where was Parson, License, Husband, andallready. Next day 
he and she went out of town to his sister Buldstrodes at 
Hounslough. She was of age the day before.” 


In 1736, Sir Danvers came of age, and his mother’s letters 
are full of domestic details attendant on this event. Here is 
a curious bit of statistics: ‘‘ When I live by myself I generaly 
spend in what I call housekeeping, which is only eatables, 30 
shillings a week. If company or any unforseen thing happens it 
encreases according to that, but never is under, so that I recon 
myself and Five Servants at that rate...... When I live alone 
I only have a slice of the servants’ joynt, without any adition 
whatever.” This frugal turn of mind received a severe shock 
when Mrs. Osborn dined at Court: “ Wine in Ice, Creams, 
Pheasant with Eggs, and Pheasant poults which is shamefull.” 


Mrs. Osborn’s brother, Robert Byng, from whom Lord 
Strafford descends, held an appointment in the Civil Service, 
and had some pleasant little pickings to bestow. To him his 
sister writes: ‘“ Many thanks for a cargo of paper come on 
Thuarsday. ..... If it is not too late for your almanacks, 
I should be oblidged to you for one, and a large ruler, with 
pencils, a little red Ink, a little Pounce, a piece of tape, for 
Iam much employed at present in what I am distressd for 
these things, and can get nothing here (Chicksands), not so 
much as a penknife to scratch...... and if any of your 
clerks are at leisure, could you employ one to rule twenty 
sheets of the enclosed large paper ?” 

The marriage of Sir Danvers to Lady Mary Montague 
eaused Mrs. Osborn a vast amount of motherly anxiety. 
“My heart goes pit-a-pat for fear you will come before we are 
in order.” She buys an “extream handsome ffrench bureau ” 
(which is still at Chicksands) for £21 5s. The “ wood-holes 
must be filld, the evenings grow cool.” “Shovel and tongs 
eame on Thursday. What did they send a poker for?” “The 
poor chicks are fat, and from this time will grow large and 
leanagain. But they must frigacy or do something.” Well 
may the poor lady add: “I feel like Martha, carefull and 
troubled about many things.” It is satisfactory to know that, 
as regards the climate of London in winter, we are no worse 
off than our forefathers. In 1766: “ We have had the most 
severe winter with foggs and all the variety of Bad weather 





that the Heavens could pour down upon us.” And again: 
“England this year is Muscovy, so severe a climate has not 
been since the year 1740. Intense cold and snow so deep no 
communication of roads, that even the post is day beyond the 
usal time, and the streets in London almost impassable.” 
“ Every mortal (has) terrible coughs, with oppression.” And in 
the following May: “We have still fires and still must 
call it winter.” Then as now meteorology and _ politics 
were topics of equal interest. Mrs. Osborn’s political views 
were of a critical, not to say captious, type. She is severe 
on men who “got on the Horse of Liberty to ride into 
places, and then put their Horse in the stable;” decries 
the elder Pitt as “quite a Harlequin;” and denounces “the 
mongrel curs of the present times,” who “shrink and creep 
and fall down at his footstool.” She deplores the deteriora- 
tion of Parliament, for all the world like an old-fashioned 
lady of the present day: ‘ Nabobs, contractors, silversmiths, 
bankrupts are in high luck; there will hardly be 200 real 
gentlemen in the House. The landed interest died with the 
last Parliament.” “ You will hardly credit it when I tell you 
Wilks is chose for Middlesex.” At a change of Government, 
she quotes a proverb of homely diction but perennial truth, 
“ Those out, pout, and those in, grin;” and she sums up with 
the melancholy conclusion that “there is no spirit but what 
newspapers spit forth.” There are some letters of graver in- 
terest, about the trial and execution of Admiral Byng, and a 
forcible epitaph which Mrs. Osborn composed for this ill- 
starred brother. On p. 153 we detect an error. The pocket- 
borough which was given to Lord Hertford for his political 
services, was not Oxford, but Orford in Suffolk. Orford 
returned nominees of Lord Hertford’s until its disfranchise- 
ment by the Reform Act of 1832. 





PROFESSOR NEWMAN ON HIS BROTHER.* 


WE regret the publication of this little book. It shows that 
Professor Newman’s estrangement from his brother,—an 
estrangement doubtless due rather to the prejudice of the 
elder than to the prepossession of the younger brother, as 
Cardinal Newman himself indicated, not without some accent 
of wisgiving, in the Apologia,—was so complete that he has 
read very little of the Cardinal’s writings, and has never 
entered with anything like sympathetic interest into his 
character. That may be, and we believe it is, attributable 
to the mistaken conduct of the elder brother, not to that 
of the younger; but still, it surely should have been a 
sufficient reason for not writing a book about him as 
distinct from his creed. No one can complain that Pro- 
fessor Newman, holding his brother’s faith to have been 
very misleading and mischievous, should set forth his 
reasons against it, and should re-enforce, so far as he may, the 
Protestantism against which his brother’s career was one long 
struggle. But it is one thing to attack a creed, and another 
thing to attack a man, and an attack of the latter kind should, 
we think, be made only by those who have taken all the pains 
they can to understand him. Now, no one who reads this 
little book can for a moment suppose that Professor Newman 
ever did understand his brother, or ever even made a serious 
effort to understand him. For instance :— 

« After my return from Turkey in 1833, I found my brother’s 
book on the Arians in my mother’s house. Only one passage 
struck me, and that only do I remember. In writing against 
Arius, the elder bishop against whom Athanasius at length pre- 
vailed, my brother depreciated the authority of Fathers earlier 
than Athanasius, because the Church had not yet taught them how 
to express themselves: I feel myself audacious in here trusting my 
memory, for I have never seen the book since that one glance at 
it. But I have no time to lose now. He was an early bookworm 
in Gibbon: Gibbon’s sly quotation from a Popish historian had 
taught him that Romanist erudition pronounced all the Ante- 
Nicene Mathers unsound. Therefore now my brother uncere- 
moniously sweeps them away.” 


Any one who knows Dr. Newman’s book on The Arians of the 
Fourth Century, knows that a more hasty and misleading 
account of Dr. Newman’s conception of the gradual way in 
which the mind of the ante-Nicene Fathers awoke to the dis- 
tinctions between their view and the view that the Son of God 
was a creature who began to exist at a definite moment in 
time, could hardly be conceived than is here furnished on the 





* Contributions chiefly to the Early History of the late Cardinal Newman. 
With Comments. By his Brother, F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of Uni- 
versity College, London, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co. 
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strength of a hasty glance, given more than fifty-seven years 
ago, and never since renewed. Again :— 


“The next revelation came to me from two hymns written by 
my brother on his return home from Italy in November and 
December, 1832. They are two out of more. They were printed, 
but perhaps not published till later. I think I met them in my 
mother’s house. I was shocked at them. How could he believe 
himself a faithful Anglican? And why did he not himself give 
me acopy? He perhaps knew my temperament and distrusted 
it. Asa little boy, I was a rattling talker; and if a gentleman 
petted me, I was soon on his knee, quite at home; and my father 
said of me to my mother before the family: ‘ Never tell a secret 
to that boy, for it will be sure to leak out from him.’ That, by 
the way. However, when I afterwards put these hymns side by 
side with the wild violence of my brother against Mr. Kingsley, it 
seemed to me almost an insanity...... My secret comment on 
these two hymns dates from 1833, when I first had copies of them. 
They were only two out of the Lyra Apostolica: I never cared to 
read more.” 
Professor Newman has no knowledge, then, of his brother’s 
poems in the Lyra Apostolica, with these two exceptions (which 
he dates after his brother’s return from Italy instead of before 
his arrival there), and he did not care to knowmore of them. And 
yet he indulges in the sharpest criticism on Dr. Newman for not 
giving copies of them to himself. Does it not seem probable 
that Dr. Newman may have failed to do so in great measure 
because he knew that they would not be valued or appreciated ? 
Though the fault of their estrangement doubtless lay originally 
with the elder brother, it would hardly have been a good way 
of removing it to offer for his younger brother’s criticism poems 
of which he knew that they could find no sort of echo in that 
brother’s mind. Now, we venture to say that a writer who 
knows no more of Dr. Newman’s view of the gradual rise of 
clear dogmatic definition than Professor Newman snatched 
from a hasty glance at one or two pages of The Arians of the 
Fourth Century, and who knows no more of Dr. Newman’s 
verses than two pieces, and those amongst the least im- 
pressive and devotional, though not amongst the least 
remarkable, has no business to attempt an appreciation 
of the personal side of his brother’s religion. He com- 
plains, for instance, and not unnaturally, that in the Apologia, 
his brother merely said: “Dr. Hawkins taught me” this, 
“the Rev. W. James taught me” that. Well, if he had 
studied his brother’s writings, as one who has felt it his duty 
to pass sentence upon his motives should, we think, have 
studied them, he would have learned to understand a good 
many of the considerations which, in a personal history such 
as the Apologia, it was impossible for Dr. Newman to explain 
without undue length and elaboration. For example,in Tract 85, 
which even Mr. Leslie Stephen has thought it his duty to read 
carefully, Professor Newman would have learnt how his 
brother had been convinced that, once granting the fact of a 
revelation from God to man, Dr. Newman regarded lati- 
tudinarianism as intrinsically impossible, inasmuch as it im- 
plied that though God had adopted an elaborate method for 
manifesting his will and his nature to us, he had yet left us 
to grope our way blindly and helplessly in discovering what it 
was that we were to believe. And even though one differed 
from another in the most absolute way as to what revelation 
teaches us, yet in the view of the latitudinarian neither 
of the two need be culpable for his error. We ourselves 
conceive that this argument is much too a@ priori to be 
conclusive in the sense of bringing us at one bound to so 
enormous an inference as the existence of some infallible 
human authority to which we can refer, and are bound 
to refer, concerning the drift of God’s revelation. But 
undoubtedly an argument it is, and a strong argument, for 
holding that, a revelation once assumed, it must at least be 
possible to determine very clearly the general scope and 
significance of the teaching revealed. What we complain of in 
Professor Newman is this, that while he has not taken the 
trouble to master even the most striking of his brother’s 
writings; while he dismisses The Arians of the Fourth Century 
with a contemptuous comment on a few sentences at which he 
once opened, and to which he has never again returned; while 
he sweeps away the poems in which the most personal religion 
of the man is contained, with a scornful attack on two of the 
least personal and most dogmatic of them,—he yet allows 
himself to use phrase after phrase which imply his belief in 
his brother’s insincere and theatrical nature. For example :— 

“But when once he dropt false colours and avowed himself a 


Romanist, every year improved his moral position. However 
much we wonder when one trained in Protestantism changes to 


Romanism, still we all know that eminently good and a few 
eminently able men do so change. No one feels unkindly or 
judges harshly if all is open and honourable. General opinion 
silently and steadily was setting in in favour of my brother. He 
had only to leave his reputation to others, and not bring back a 
controversy twenty years old and more. Nevertheless, he wrote 
to me an unexpected letter, in a gayer tone than usual, to inform 
me that he should soon publish a book which would show 
some people his conduct in a new light. Probably he did not 
guess how painfully I had studied his two hymns since 1833, 
and that I had judged them inexcusable, indefensible from one 
presenting himself as an Anglican. Of course, I made no reply, 
only thought, ‘ Who will now read the stale controversy?’ Ido 
not know the exact year of this, perhaps 1862. But suddenly came 
from Charles Kingsley words which my brother resented, and from 
Kingsley a sharp reply. Soon I saw that this quarrel might sell 
my brother’s book; for he now could pose as a pious retired priest,. 
a about old affairs belonging to a Church which he had long 
That charges Dr. Newman with “ posing” in a false attitude. 
And before a brother should make such a charge as this,— 
which is, to those who know his writings well, as absurd as it 
is unjust,—he should at least take some pains to follow the 
course of histhought. Yet he charges him not only with posing 
in a false attitude, but with not being “able to understand the 
force of gentleness ‘and modesty ” (p. 117), this allegation being 
founded on the severity of his reply to Mr. Kingsley, whose 
attack upon him was entirely unprovoked as well as utterly 
unsupported by evidence. “His admirers tell me,” says 
Professor Newman, “that he was very Christian. My life 
has been a long sadness that I never could see it in him. 
His hymns in 1832 breathe contempt, defiance, and con- 
ceit,”—7.e., the two which Professor Newman took the 
trouble to read, and remembered because they ran counter 
to all his own convictions, though he could have found plenty 
which breathed a very different spirit. It is evident that 
Professor Newman has taken no pains to put a kind inter- 
pretation on his brother’s conduct ; and we should not have 
been surprised, considering that the breach between them 
came in the first instance from the elder brother, at the Pro-- 
fessor’s remaining completely silent while the world praised 
and honoured one who, after being to him a most affectionate 
brother, had thrown him off solely on dogmatic grounds. 
But if he had written at all, he should have taken some pains to 
know what he was writing about, and the Professor has taken 
none. It would be hard to find anything concerning the 
Cardinal’s course of thought which displayed more complete 
ignorance, and not only ignorance, but indifference to know, 
than this little book. For example, Professor Newman charges 
his brother with not having accepted “ primitive Christianity,” 
even in his Anglican days, but with choosing to prefer 
Nicene Christianity to the primitive Christianity. He can- 
not, then, have read even the remarkable sermon on “ The 
Apostolical Christian,” in which Newman gives his reasons 
for identifying the Christianity of the apostolic age with 
the Christianity that he called Catholic. Yet this is one 
of the most characteristic and impressive of all his Anglican 
writings. We doubt if there is a single one of his brother’s 
writings which Mr. F. W. Newman knows well. Even the 
Apologia has never been carefully studied, or he could not 
have written the pages (99 and 100) concerning Dr. Newman’s 
retractation of his hard words against the Catholic Church. 
After speculating whether the retractation was published by 
some one else without Newman’s permission, he says: “ What 
was the truth about this half-and-half publication is an 
enigma. The Church of Rome must know all about it.” 
As it happened two years and three-quarters before New- 
man joined the Church of Rome, that is absurd; and, 
as a matter of fact, he tells us all about the retracta- 
tion in the Apologia, speaking of it as done entirely on 
his own responsibility, and because he had learned even 
then to believe that the attacks he had made on Rome 
were, in his opinion, unjustifiable. Yet the only book of the 
late Cardinal’s of which Professor Newman’s criticism be- 
trays any real knowledge at all, is the Apologia, and that 
knowledge is of the most careless kind. Professor Newman 
has a good deal to say about the theory of an infallible Church 
which is acute; and with a good deal of it we agree; but 
he should have limited his attack to his brother’s creed, and 
not sown broadcast aspersions on his sincerity and humility 
and genuineness, without making at least something like a 
decent attempt to understand his character as it has been 
revealed in writings at least as frank as his own, and a good 
| deal more impressive. But what can we expect from a writer 
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who wants to have the theory of absolution exposed by a 
Parliamentary discussion on a tentative Bill for making the 
use of priestly absolution a misdemeanour ? What would he 
say, we wonder, to a Bill of the same kind to punish prayer to 
God? Yet there are plenty of rationalists who think the 
latter as thorough-going a superstition as priestly absolution, 
and the more fundamental superstition of the two. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PROSE.* 

To those who are familiar with Professor Earle’s charming 
little book, The Philology of the English Tongue, the present 
volume needs no commendation. It displays to the full the 
qualities of ease, simplicity, and grace which lent such attrac- 
tion to the earlier work, and with equal mastery deals with a 
subject of wider and deeperimportance. As the Rawlinsonian 
Professor well says, English prose is the greatest instrument 
of communication that is now in use among men upon the 
earth. English prose, moreover, has the longest and proudest 
history of any written speech whereof we have record, and is 
among the most glorious of the many noble heritages of 
Anglo-Saxon folk. For it assumed definite form nearly 
eleven hundred years ago, and from the days of Aethelbald of 
Mercia to Victoria has followed a course of development in 
which, despite the accidents of English history, it has pre- 
served almost intact the essential features of the Wessex 
Chronicles of the eighth century. The language has parted 
with its inflections, many words have been lost, others replaced 
by French and Latin forms, but it would still be no very diffi- 
cult task to turn a leader of the Times, with some slight 
modifications of spelling and vocabulary, into a prose that 
would be nearly as intelligible toan Englishman of the eighth 
as to an Englishman of the nineteenth century. 

Yet of this wonderful instrument of human thought, as 
plastic as Greek, as puissant and almost as terse as Latin, our 
literature has hitherto furnished no systematic exposition, 
showing what it is, how it has become what it is, what it can do. 
In these pages its story is eloquently told, its capacities and 
excellences lovingly, yet without any trace of undue partiality, 
set forth. Someone is sure to ask: Why attempt to teach the 
art of writing P—if a man has the stuff of thought in him, let 
him utter it as best he may. Just so,—if he has anything to 
say, his utterance will be the less cramped and marred, the 
more ample the mastery he has of his means of expression. But 
many who, not having much to say, or not caring to say what 
they have, yet are lovers of literature, will find their powers of 
criticism and appreciation greatly enlarged by a study of this 
volume ; they will at the least be the better able to detect the 
subtle beauties of the technique of composition. And, lastly, 
Professor Earle’s pages may, by a happy possibility, do some- 
thing towards removing from the minds of educators the 
prejudice which seems for the moment rooted in them against 
systematic training in the right use of the English language. 


Perhaps the most attractive chapter in the book is the ninth, 
dealing with the always fascinating subject of style. Yet, 
strictly speaking, style is the differentia of an author’s total 
presentment of the whole or of a distinct tract of his thought, 
rather than the means and mode of its presentment, and has 
apparently no place in a treatise on prose. Diction, in a 
sense, is opposed to style; the latter, as we have said, is the 
characteristic of the whole, the former denotes the method of 
the parts of a literary performance, or of some separate por- 
tion thereof. The distinction is one of importance, and is 
properly insisted upon by Professor Earle. Yet the respective 
connotations of the two expressions touch each other, and 
style may be said to be the specific structure of the paragraph 
and the total work, as diction relates to the texture of the para- 
graph as made up of word, phrase, and sentence. Thus, though 
style may shows itself within the paragraph, and within the 
sentence, nay, even in the word—as we see most markedly in 
Carlyle—it can do so only as a relation of parts to each other 
viewed as portions of awhole. Hence an exhaustive definition 
of style is impossible, and style and diction are often confused 
with each other, as in a well-known passage quoted by Pro- 
fessor Earle from Herbert Spencer’s essay on “The Philosophy 
of Style.” In Carlyle, style and diction may be said to be 
inextricably interfused,—his very vocabulary is an element in 
his style. 





* English Prose: its Elements, History, and Usage. By John Earle, M.A., 
Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1890, 





The importance of the distinction between style and diction 
lies in this: diction can be learned; style, though it can be 
imitated, cannot be learned. “The young writer,” says Pro- 
fessor Earle, “should attend to his diction very carefully, but 
leave his style to take care of itself.” Style depends on 
natural idiosyncrasy conjoined with knowledge of the world, 
of books, and of men. By improving your knowledge, you may 
improve your style; if you attempt improvement by direct 
means, you aresure to tumble into imitation, which is fatal to 
style. Buffon, himself a great master of style, said in effect, 
“Quot homines tot styli,” and the remark is axiomatic. The 
school of Flaubert regarded style and diction as one. There 
was a perfection of word and phrase, which attained—and 
Flaubert would spend a week in hunting after a perfect phrase 
to express his thought—made a perfect style. Such a system 
made style, not a quality of the man, but a trick to be 
acquired. It is not, indeed, true that such perfection of word 
and phrase exists. The content of an utterance is never 
absolutely limited and definable; it varies more or less con- 
siderably with the point of view, with the nature of the per- 
cipient mind, and with conditions of time and place. And 
unless all suggestiveness be eliminated—and that would be 
fatal to literary excellence—every utterance must be more or 
less variable in what may be termed its amplitude of significa- 
tion. 


Le style c’est Vhomme, however, though true, is not the 
whole truth. There are other styles,—of time, nationality, 
avocation, and so forth. We wish Professor Earle had said 
something about these styles. But then, strictly speaking, 
and save as illustrative of what diction is not, style has no 
place in a treatise on prose. The two principal forms of prose 
of the modern world are French and English prose. A 
somewhat detailed comparison of these forms would be 
both interesting and instructive. They differ greatly, as 
any one may see who compares an essay in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes with one in the Quarterly Review. Then there 
are scientific styles on which something might have been said. 
Most books of a scientific character are without style, but not 
all. Sir Thomas Watson’s Lectures on the Practice of Medicine, 
for instance, display an admirable style. We may say the 
same of Sir James Paget’s Lectures on Surgical Pathology. 
Darwin's Origin of Species, again, though poor in diction, is 
redolent of the man in every sentence; but here the style can 
only be felt by the trained biologist. A little book recently pub- 
lished, called Modern Views of Electricity, though deficient in 
diction, is eminently characteristic of its author,—incisive, bold, 
imaginative in a singular degree. But these qualities again, 
which are truly qualities of style, can be properly appreciated 
by the physicist alone. The style, lastly, of the author of Lay 
Sermons and Addresses is too well known to need any com- 
mendation here. There is another kind of style which is not 
of the man, and is of a very remarkable character; the 
“corporate” style, Professor Earle terms it,—the style, that 
is, of a united body of writers. The style of the great dailies, 
from the Times downwards, for instance, is neither of the man, 
nor even of any existing body of writers, but of a long succes- 
sion of writers. “The Spectator,’ says Professor Earle, 
“could hardly be more homogeneous than it is in tone, if 
week by week it flowed from the pen of one man from the 
first word to the last.” We must leave our readers to judge 
of the accuracy of this statement. The Saturday Review, on 
the other hand, is said to have no unity of style. With this 
opinion it is not easy to agree; for our part, we should have 
said that few periodicals are more distinctly characterised by 
idiosyncrasy of style. 


We have left ourselves no space for comment upon 
Professor Earle’s exposition of Diction. His treatment 
of the subject leaves nothing to be desired; the eight 
chapters dealing with it are full of interest to the ordinary 
reader, and full of instruction to the writer, young or 
old. One is never too old to learn, and the best of us 
may draw profit from them, especially from the chapter on 
“Idiom,” which simply demonstrates the advantage of writing 
English in as English a manner as possible, avoiding Latinisms, 
Gallicisms, and all other “isms” except Anglicisms. The 
chapters on “The History of English Prose” will to many 
be the most interesting of all; the most curious feature of 
them is the proof they afford of the essential oneness of 
English speech during eleven centuries. The volume appro- 


priately closes with some words of kindly and wise advice to 
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those who desire to state their thought with grace and 
lucidity, to be at once interesting and intelligible in their 
utterances, to use the noble vehicle of English without 
bigotry and without pretentiousness, and to avoid every 
appearance of hypocrisy, affectation, or false decoration. 
Like every other art, the art of writing must have its moral 
code. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A POACHER.* 
THE poacher is not usually considered to be a picturesque 
individual; indeed, his appearance, as a rule, is very much 
against him; he generally looks a ruffian, and very often is 
one. This view of the poacher is due to the fact that 
the true poacher is very seldom seen by the public eye; 
it is the ‘“‘moucher” who gives shape to the general 
fancy, the shuffling, furtive-eyed creature, always ready 
for.a job, fairly useful with his hands, and bearing 
over all the stamp of the scamp, and whose personality 
suggests the formula, “Guilty of felonious intent.” The 
true poacher, the professional poacher—that is to say, the 
man who lives in a game country, and has no visible means of 
subsistence—and is regarded as such by a negative reasoning 
almost as conclusive as actual proofs, though sometimes morose 
and ill-tempered, is not always an unprepossessing character. 
The poacher, whose “Confessions” are here set forth, is, 
if we are to believe him and Mr. Watson, all that the 
imagination, the poet, and the artist could desire. Of hand- 
some exterior,—he was known as the “ gentleman-poacher ” on 
the rare occasions which necessitated his presence before the 
Bench,—he always poached “on the square,” kept, in fact, 
close-times to a few days, and seems, on the whole, to have 
been let off with light sentences. However, we are somewhat 
uneasy about this plausible poacher; his existence may be a 
fact, but a deeply tinged halo of unreality surrounds him, and 
his sincerity is occasionally doubtful. For this result, the 
poacher is not to blame perhaps, but Mr. Watson. The 
manner of editing the reminiscences—one can only call them 
half-hearted confessions—is certainly not a success. The 
style would lead one to suppose that the poacher’s confessions 
have been written into a book. There was to be expected a 
certain amount of repetition, a tendency to wander, and an 
inconsistency which, though not knowing the man as well as 
Mr. Watson does, we will not call by a harder name. These 
would be the natural consequences of reminiscences im- 
parted conversationally, especially by an old poacher, and 
prompted by leading questions. The poacher, however 
thorough might be his knowledge of and feeling for the 
beauty of Nature, would not express himself in Mr. Watson’s 
language, but go straight to the point. Again and again 
we are unconsciously reminded that it is not the poacher 
who is speaking, but Mr. Watson; and if we cannot place our 
finger on a certain passage and say, “‘ That is the editor,” none 
the less do we get that indistinctness of effect and confusion 
which are the natural result of two people talking at once. It 
is as if the reader stood listening at one end of a telephone, 
and Mr. Watson and the poacher spoke into it at the other, 
relating the same story, keeping together fairly well, but pro- 
ducing a somewhat strange effect, owing to the greater fluency 
of Mr. Watson and the occasional “ doubles ” of the poacher. 
This is a great pity. In their separate departments of 
writing and poaching, both must be allowed to be good, 
even expert, but the two arts are so distinct that they 
cannot well be combined. The poacher belongs to a peculiar 
profession, the practice of which, more scientific than artistic, 
no one but himself can properly understand. He has thus 
an undeniable right to speak for himself, to express himself 
after his own fashion; in fact, he should have been allowed 
a free hand to tell his own story in his own way. Of course 
the literal reminiscences of a poacher would be too short, too 
full of repetitions, unless aided by questioning. It was neces- 
sary to make a book, and the poacher had to be padded and 
put into periods; for it requires tact to manage him, he being 
a silent person, and more given to deeds than words. His own 
words would have had a value of their own, and we cannot call 
this poacher representative, because we do not hear them. We 
‘will not remark on the incident of the poacher’s standing on 
London Bridge in the early morning and feeling the realism 
of the misquoted line, “O God! the very houses seemed to 
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sleep,” further than to say it may be true, but it does not 
sound so. 

Mr. Watson’s poacher lives in the neighbourhood of the 
moors, and has lived near the sea; indeed, his wild-fowling 
recollections have much more freshness about them than the 
more inland ones. This is due in part to the fragrance of the 
sea-air, and the slaughterous and predatory tinge which comes 
over the narrative; perhaps there is more of the poacher and 
less of the editor. Shore-fowling and fowling on the “salt” 
is mostly done by nets, so that the fowler is dependent more 
on circumstances than skill. Still, it must be wonderfully 
attractive; there is something of gambling in it, and the 
takes are occasionally enormous. Wary and wild as sbore- 
fowl are, their habit of flying low and in bunches, and their 
inability to rise quickly, place them at the mercy of the nets. 
The trick of treading soft ground till it shines like water, is 
an instance of the ease with which one may deceive birds; the 
sense of scent, to be sure, is of very little use tothem. Our 
friend, it appears, devoted himself to “feather,” “fur,” and 
fish impartially. He seems somewhat uncertain as to whether 
he preferred partridges, pheasants, or grouse among feathers. 
The danger and uncertainty of pheasant-poaching is com- 
pensated by the helplessness and value of the bird; grouse- 
poaching, as regards the probabilities of capture, is perhaps 
the safest; and partridge-poaching has become of late years 
the least remunerative. The wandering habits of the pheasant 
make it a particularly difficult bird to protect, and its 
emotional tendencies in the direction of food—in fact, its 
greediness—ensures its capture. An excessively cruel method 
was employed by our poacher for killing pheasants,—soaked 
peas hada hole drilled in them and a bristle inserted; the 
birds swallowed them, and of course choked to death. This 
is, indeed, the distinction between the sportsman and the 
poacher. The poacher declares that the sportsman is at heart 
no better than himself; but, as has been said, it is the denial 
of all law to the game that separates them sharply,—the one 
may kill, the other must, and with him the end justifies the 
means. The poacher is a great hypocrite; he defends himself 
on moral grounds, yet when a poacher in a trial herein 
mentioned, is told it is a question of property, not of 
morality, he declares that “it’s a queer kind of pro- 
perty that’s yours in the field, mine on the turnpike, 
and a third man’s over the next fence.” Being, in fact, 
wrong from both points of view, the poacher declares 
he is guiltless from either. His manner of livelihood is a 
protest against the Game Laws, he says; yet a preserved 
country is thrice the value to him of an unpreserved one. 
Forsooth he is a monstrous rascal! He cries down the very 
laws which support him, which could hardly have been better 
arranged, even by a committee of his own species, for his con- 
venience, and for the weeding-out of unskilful followers of his 
exacting craft. Mr. Watson’s poacher complains that in 
consequence of the Ground-Game Act, hare-poaching is no 
longer a profitable pursuit. One can sympathise with the 
man ; it bears hardly on him, this Act which gives to the tenant 
what he has more right to than anybody else. Our poacher, 
on the subject of snares, states two fists to be the proper 
height for the noose; is not this low? Another authority 
gives a fist and a span. The setting of snares for the bounding 
hare, as our poacher hints, requires a great deal of observa- 
tion, and his actual capture, by snare or when driven intoa net 
by dogs, often represents to the poacher a great deal more than 
its marketable value, so noisy is the poor beast. The hare 
having no burrow, and never daring to trust to its colour (it 
starts away from its “form” at once), has a hard time of it. 
The foolish thing will stare at a hat placed on the ground 
almost shaking with terror, while the owner makes a circuit, 
and descends suddenly on it from behind. Even in the 
winter, when it lies covered by the snow, its scent coming 
up through the air-hole betrays it to the dogs. It is indeed a 
wonder that an adverse fate, the keen poacher, and the small 
tenant have not wiped the hare clean away. Mr. Watson’s 
poacher laysclaim to ingenuity in making capital out of the 
quarrelsomeness of cock-pheasants, by arming a game-cock 
with steel spurs; but this is certainly not new. Burning 
sulphur under the roosting birds is also a mosi effective 
trick,—indeed, pheasants are proof against nothing. Noosed 
while roosting, noosed while feeding, and noosed even as they 
run back into the wood,—stupefied, choked, dazzled, they can 
be drugged and overcome whilst quarrelling in their cups, 
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Like men, they are poor, silly, feckless things, and a prey to 
a hundred clever and clumsy dodges. 

Fish-poaching is perhaps the most profitable in some re- 
spects, because less attention is paid, generally speaking, to 
close-times by the public, and consequently by the poacher. 
In dry weather, when the pools are crammed with fish, the 
whole life of a stream may be swept away; and the waste is 
always wholesale, for more is killed than can possibly be 
carried, and when chased, nothing can be carried at all if the 
poacher is to escape,—and our poacher confesses to having left 
tons of fish behind. It was on a fishing expedition that he 
was fairly “cornered.” Having eluded the water-bailiffs and 
madé a good take, he got within a few yards of home and was 
then chased ; he reached home first, but only to find the door 
locked. He faced it out, he tells us, and found he had made 
a grievous miscalculation; and the fishing-season having been 
shortened by a fortnight, our friend was in possession of 129 
salmon and trout during the close-season. It gives one a 
gloomy satisfaction to know that after this atrocious mas- 
sacre, he went to “hard” for nine months. Mr. Watson’s 
poacher says nothing about snaring fish, though this is a 
delicate art, and requires patience and skill in handling the 
noose; it is, indeed, too uncertain and too near the sports- 
manlike, and belongs rather to the amateur than the profes- 
sional poacher. The backbone of the art of poaching is the 
science of snaring, and to attain perfection the most wide, 
patient, and minute observation is necessary; else how could 
such an apparently useless, futile, and unattractive thing as 
a noose become so deadly ? What says Pope ?— 

“ With hairy springes we the birds betray, 
Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey ;” 

The skilled poacher could snare with ease a Maltese Jew 
embodied in the shyest of birds. It must have struck 
observant people how exhaustive a watchfulness some newly 
appointed gamekeepers reveal; they will discuss the move- 
ments of a covey ora bird for an hour. The success of the 
poacher, it will be argued, were it not for the countrywomen 
and carriers’ carts, would be doubtful; as for the lurcher, 
without that embodiment of human and animal cunning, he 
could scarcely exist. Our poacher’s business was ruined for 
one year because the squire bought his best dogs. He paid 
a fancy price for them; but they were a cheap bargain. 

Comparisons are odious, but the temptation to compare the 
poacher of these “ Confessions” with the poacher of Jefferies 
is irresistible. Mr. Watson has a keen love of the beautiful 
in Nature, and a most happy power of expression ; but he does 
not show quite the same intuitive knowledge of, and intimate 
acquaintance with, wild men and their ways. 





MURRAY’S “HISTORY OF GREEK SCULPTURE.”* 
Tat this work, so well known to all students of ancient art, 
should have waited ten years for a second edition, is a proof 
that it is not known as it deserves to be to the general reader. 
But, at any rate, the reissue is well timed, for the intervening 
years have been singularly fruitful of archeological discovery, 
especially in the department of early sculpture. Indeed, 
archeology of late has become unduly absorbed in the study 
of primitive culture, so that the pre-historic pottery from 
Hellenic soil, and even the hideous little stone idols from the 
AXigean Islands, have diverted attention from the masterpieces 
of the best time. Accordingly, Dr. Murray has not thought it 
necessary to make any change in his second volume, whereas 
the first volume, which treats of the times before Pheidias, 
has grown, in spite of some compression and much recasting, 
from 294 pp. to 325. A prominent place is deservedly given to 
the archaic reliefs and statues from the Acropolis and from 
Delos, which are characterised at some length. The only 
fault we find in the author’s treatment of them, is in the way 
they are figured: only three of these illustrations give an 
idea of the beauty of these old works,—viz., the fine bronze 
head on p. 167, and the calf-bearing Hermes and the Aristion- 
stele on pp. 165, 139, which two last have happily superseded 
the woodcuts of the first edition. Nor is the woodcut on 
p. 144 worthy of the remarkable bronze Athena, which was 
first figured in “EQnueois ’ Apyasoaroyixng of 1887 (pl. 4). 

We wish the author had seen his way to expanding his first 
volume still further. It would have been interesting to have 
his opinion of the curious examples of ancient pedimental 
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sculpture in poros-stone recently found in the Acropolis. 
His study of early Attic vase-painting would enable him to 
say many things worth hearing upon the general style and 
development of pre-Pheidian Attic art. On these and many 
other points we shall look forward to future writings from his 
pen, and we shall devote our remaining space to the statement 
of three several features in the present work which appear to 
us to commend it to the general English reader. 

In the first place, it is a work full of wide and accurate 
learning. The writer is master at once of his subject, and of 
the literature of his subject,—two things often confused, but 
widely different, especially when works of art form the theme. 
The fragmentary state of our evidence compels classical 
archzxology to be much occupied with theories and discussions. 
Nothing of importance in this way is omitted; the footnotes 
are a mine of valuable references. And if the author shows 
commendable caution in balancing evidence, it is not for lack 
of knowledge nor of independent judgment. Instances of 
what we mean will be found where he discusses the identifica- 
tion of the deities of the Parthenon sculptures, the attribu- 
tion of the Temple of “Theseus,” the share of Pzonios in the 
pediments and metopes of Olympia, or the career and fate of 
Pheidias. Or take another topic of perpetual and unabating 
discussion,—the restoration of the Venus of Milo. In the 
note on p. 276 of Vol. IL, which stands unaltered since 1883, 
will be found so compact a statement of the literature and of 
the divergent views on this never-ending theme, that it is not 
out of date to-day. If some of the original suggestions which 
the author broached in his first edition sound less original 
now, it is because they have met with general accep- 
tance. Such are the ingenious application of a theory of 
perspective to explain the grouping of the gods on the 
Parthenon frieze; or the explanation of the “ heraldic ” 
arrangement of figures (such as the lions of Mycenz) as 
growing out of the early artist’s desire to show us both sides 
of one figure; or the suggestion that “the original idea of 
long narrow strips of bas-relief, such as are associated chiefly 
with the friezes of Greek temples, grew out of the [Assyrian } 
system of covering and ornamenting walls with plates of 
copper.” The work teems with remarks of this kind. 

The second claim of the book is its special suitableness to 
the English student. Its well-known studies of the Shield of 
Achilles and of the Chest of Cypselus place the English 
reader at no disadvantage, since the restorations rest ultimately 
upon literary evidence. A new restoration has been added, 
that of the Apollo at Amycle (p. 90); this, by-the-way, would 
please us better if the bust of the god had been made more 
decidedly archaic. But the author throws his main strength 
into the criticism of original works which we can all study for 
ourselves,—e.g., the Harpy-tomb, the Parthenon sculptures, 
the Nereid monument, the frieze of Phigaleia and of the 
Mausoleum. All these, and much more, are accessible to 
every one in our national museum. Dr. Murray knows them 
all through and through. Not one element in their history or 
in their beauty escapes him, and his criticisms, the fruit of 
ripe experience and sympathetic study, seem perpetually 
opening our eyes to understand the originals anew. For, 
indeed, it is not the treatise, nor the photograph, nor even the 
museum of casts, that helps us adequately to the study of 
sculpture. What a poor, dead makeshift is the cast! It has 
no texture, its opaque surface admits no light, it throws a 
different shadow from that of an ancient marble. We are 
therefore grateful to the author for sending us so directly to 
originals. It is noteworthy that many of his new illustrations 
(mostly admirable ones) are from the ever-growing stores of 
the Museum. Such are the archaic lion on p. 61, the bust 
from Polledrara (p. 85), the reliefs from Sardes (p. 107), and, 
above all, the restored column from the old temple of Ephesus 
(p. 110), which bears the name of its royal dedicator, Creesus. 

Thirdly, the style of the author is worthy of his subject; 
it is dignified, but genial. He wisely eschews the gush of the 
art-critic and the jargon of the studio. But we feel sensible 
on every page of his intense enjoyment of his subject, and his 
enjoyment is contagious,—all the more so because of his 
sober self-restraint. Take, as a single sample, his description 
of the beautiful head of Hera from Agrigentum (I., p. 308) :— 

“To begin with the Hera of the British Museum (Fig. 65), it 
must be explained that this head has suffered considerably, first, 
from a polishing-down of the lips, which have not only lost their 
finer and necessary lines, but now appear almost to gape; and,. 
secondly, from a cutting-down of her crown (stephanos) at both 
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sides, which destroys the comparison of the head with the coins, 
if it does not materially injure the effect. This reduction of the 
crown, and especially the want of ornament on it, tend to 
exaggerate the demureness of the expression, while the de- 
struction of the lips gives a heaviness to the lower part of the face 
at variance with her character as a bride. It may be also that 
something of the matronly type was imported into the face by the 
ancient copyist. Yet when seen in three-quarter view, where the 
injuries and defects are less appreciable, the face has a charm of 
natural beauty, not free and rejoicing in its own loveliness, but 
controlled by a fascinating reserve; in fact, uniting the more 
than mortal grace of Polykleitos with his unrivalled power of 
deducing a characteristic type from elaborate observation and 
thought, tending always in the direction of reserve in expression.” 


We had intended to grumble at some of the old woodcuts 
which yet remain, especially the Europa on p. 248 of Vol. L., 
and the abject Aphrodite which blots the last page of Vol. II- 
We had noted that Hoplitodromos means the runner and not 
the race; that Hilawra should be Hilaeira; and that “ trans- 
pire” and “ thereafter” are not good English for “ happen ” 
and “afterwards.” But these slight blemishes do not detract 
from the value and charm of a book which will delight all 
students of Greek art for many a year to come. 
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Peter Brough: a Paisley Philanthropist. By James R. Sherrock, 
M.A. (Alex. Gardner.)—Mr. Brough’s father began life as a tailor 
in Old Scone; Peter himself was apprenticed to a draper, ex- 
periencing agonies of shyness when compelled to serve in the 
shop. He looked for a situation in Edinburgh, but failed. His 
second attempt was made in Glasgow; there he was engaged to 
take charge of a branch shop in Paisley. At the end of a year, 
he took over the place from his employer, starting on a few pounds 
which he had saved, £20 from his father, and the stock-in-trade> 
valued at £450, for which he gave bills at six, nine, and twelve 
months. He was then nineteen. He continued to work at 
Paisley for sixty-eight years, a period during which the population 
of the town was nearly tripled. He prospered from the beginning: 
making £174 profit in the first year. He next ventured to do his 
own buying in London, and, to tell the story in a few words, died 
worth more than £150,000 personalty. He never married. All 
his property, after providing for relatives by annuities, was left 
to trustees for the benefit of his adopted town. We need hardly 
say that the record of the man’s life is worth reading. He was 
not a man who reserved his generosity for posthumous gifts. His 
will expressed what had been an active element in his life.—— 
Another interesting story of a successful business man who used 
his success for good ends, is Sir William McArthur, K.C.M.G., 
by Thomas McCullagh (Hodder and Stoughton). In his thir- 
teenth year he was apprenticed to a draper in Enniskillen. When 
twenty-two years old, he began business, in partnership with a 
friend, at Londonderry. The partnership was dissolved after 
four years, and young McArthur was free to follow his own line. 
In 1857 he came to London, where civic honours awaited him. In 
1869 he was elected M.P. for Lambeth. He did good work in 
Parliament, but at the dissolution of 1885, when Lambeth was 
divided, was left in a small minority. The Conservative candi- 
date was returned, and Mr. Seymour Keay, an advanced Radical 
who had the votes of the anti-Christian party, came next to him. 
He died suddenly on the Metropolitan Railway, probably from 
the effects of a hurried walk to the station. Thus terminated, 
with probably as little pain as possible, a useful life. 


Fifty Years in Ceylon: an Autobiography. By the late Major 
Thomas Skinner, C.M.G. Edited by his Daughter, Annie Skinner. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)—Thomas Skinner, the son of an artillery 
officer, received a commission in the Ceylon Rifles when he was 
fourteen, and set to work so vigorously at his drill that the 
strictest of adjutants paid him the compliment of saying: “If 
you were in the ranks, I might make a lance-corporal of you!” 
His first exploit was to kill a huge bull-elephant with a shot from 
a regulation musket,—a piece of extraordinary luck, it will be 
allowed, when the nature of the weapon is considered. He was 
still considerably under twenty when he was set to superintend 
the making of aroad. So ignorant was he, that when he was told 
that he was to descend a certain pass “at a gradient of one in 
twenty,” he had no idea of what was meant! However, he found 
cut, stuck to his work, drilled his two hundred raw labourers 
(who were changed every fortnight) into shape, and accomplished 
more than an equal number of Pioneers. Road-making was to be 
the chief business of his life. And, indeed, the extraordinary 
progress of Ceylon—a progress which can hardly be matched 
in any British Dependency—has been greatly owing to the tact, 
energy, and honesty which Major Skinner brought to his work. 





This volume, written in the most simple, unaffected style, and 
showing throughout the high qualities of the man, is a delightful 
record of work thoroughly done. We have marked many more 
passages for notice than we can possibly find space for. One 
proof of Major Skinner’s sagacity is to be found in his reduction 
of the estimate sentin by a Railway Company for the construction 
of a line between Colombo and Kandy. The Company’s engineers 
put the cost at £2,214,000. In the end, it was actually made for 
£1,285,000. But all that Major Skinner got for preventing this 
job was to be superseded in the post which he then held in the 
Audit Office. Indeed, in the matter of rewards, he was but 
seurvily treated. A moderate pension and the Third Class of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George were all that he received. 
(The Second Class was offered him, but he was too poor to take 
it.) The book, we need hardly say, is well worth reading. It is 
an interesting story excellently told. It is noteworthy that Major 
Skinner seems to have thought that the abolition of duelling was 
by no means an unmixed good. 


Nature’s Wonder-Workers. By Kate R. Lovell. (Cassell and 
Co.)—This is a book of popularised natural history. The writer 
tells us many notable facts about spiders, bees, wasps, gnats, ear- 
wigs, and a variety of other creatures which most of us see every 
day without giving a thought to the marvellous economy of their 
lives. The volume ,is plentifully illustrated, and is altogether 
worth attention. 

Famous Musical Composers. By Lydia T. Morris. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This volume of short biographies of musical composers, 
edited by Miss Morris, is decidedly worthy of notice, and will 
be found interesting and useful by students of music. Many of 
the lives are those of men little known to the public, especially 
to the young schoolgirl and schoolboy portion. One thing 
we regret,—namely, that the lives of the greatest composers, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, &c., are so much longer and 
more detailed than those of the less well-known, for instance, 
Dvorak, Hille, &e. Almost every one who plays a musical instru- 
ment knows the outline of the lives of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn; but many of us are ignorant of those of Moscheles, 
Brahms, Rubinstein, &c., and as these are not in such common cir- 
culation as separate volumes, it seems a pity, perhaps, that so little 
should be made of them in a collection of short lives. We should 
like to suggest that, if this book is intended, as we understand 
it is, for a text-book for class-rooms, it would probably be more 
universally read and referred to, if it could be brought out in a 
cheaper form. It is so well “ got-up,” that we fear it will be kept 
for the drawing-room rather than the schoolroom; but its value, 
in either a cheap or expensive form, is as a book of easy reference. 

Women Poets of the Victorian Era. With Preface by Mrs. William 
Sharp. (Walter Scott.)—This is an interesting volume in the 
series of “The Canterbury Poets.” One hardly realises till one 
sees it, what an amount of excellent work has been done by women 
in this way during the last half-century. But we venture to 
suggest that private favour should not have brought about the in- 
troduction of the four last poems, published now, we gather, for the 
firsttime. We say nothing against them ; but who is Mrs. William 
Sharp that she should arrogate to herself this power of canonisa- 
tion, and include writers who have not yet published a line, among 
“ Poets of the Victorian Era”? We venture also to think that 
many of the writers whose works she has used would not agree in 
the dedication of their verse, for so it practically is, to Mrs. Mona 
Caird, even though the editor gives her the emphatic testimonial 
of calling her “my friend.” Mrs. Sharp may dedicate her own 
work to this very peculiar advocate of “the cause of woman; ” 
but she is not warranted, we hold, in dedicating the work of 
others. 

Souvenirs of the Second Empire. By the Comte de Maugny. 
(Dean and Son.)—The author begins with a striking parallel 
between the Court of the Third Napoleon in 1869, and that of 
Louis XVI. in 1788. A third may be added in the Scriptural 
words: “ Asin the days before the Flood, they were eating and 
drinking ...... and knew not until the Flood came and took 
them all away.” We have some curious stories of the splendour 
and prodigality of the Imperial circle, nowhere more conspicuous 
than at the Chateau of Compiégne. There is some interesting 
reading of a certain kind in the Comte de Maugny’s “ Souvenirs ;” 
but they do not make us regret, probably were not intended to 
make us regret, the Second Empire. His moral is curious, for he 
quotes the words of Heinrich Heine: “The French are the 
comedians-in-ordinary of the Almighty.” When they depart 
from this réle and play tragedy, the world is not the happier for 
the change. 

Pestalozzi: his Life and Work. By Roger de Guimps. Trans- 
lated by J. Russell, B.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—It would 
have been better, perhaps, if Mr. Russell had abridged as well as 
translated. It seems ungracious thus to criticise a good piece of 
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work, but reviewers have a livelier sense of the necessities of the 
case than authors, or those who introduce authors by translation. 
It is not the absolute length of a book, as much as the relative 
length with regard to the available amount of time, that has to be 
considered. Apart from this, we are glad to have this book. 
Much has been written about Pestalozzi, but the work of M. de 
Guimps is not a superfiuity. As Mr. Quick, in his introduction, 
remarks, “ Pestalozzi taught mainly by action. In him the 
most interesting thing is his life.” His life is, indeed, highly in- 
structive throughout, instructive both in its successes and its 
failures. Those, for instance, who are now discussing recent 
schemes may read with advantage the story of his experiment at 
Neuhof. There was a “submerged tenth” a hundred years ago 
in Aargau, and it is profitable to see what Pestalozzi, who was at 
least as much of a practical philanthropist as of an educational 
theorist, sought to do with it, and how he fared. In both respects 
his work was fruitful,—more perhaps in its indirect than its 
direct effects. He was one of the men who give the first impulse 
to great movements, and his share in their effects is not to be 
estimated by this or that detail that may be traced to his 
origination, but to the general force of his influence and example. 


A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. By 
Emil Schiirer, D.D. Translated by the Rev. John Macpherson, 
M.A. Vol. I. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—This book, a 
volume of the “ Foreign Theological Library,” is the first instal- 
ment of what promises to be a very valuable work. The title is 
not exactly descriptive of its subject. “In the Time of Jesus 
Christ’? must be liberally interpreted, for, as a matter of fact, 
this volume of the first division (which has for its subject the 
“ Political History of Palestine, from B.C. 175 to A.D. 1357’) does 
not take us further than the birth of Christ. Professor Schiirer 
begins with an introduction, divided into three sections, respec- 
tively devoted to the “Scope and Literature;” “ Auxiliary 
Sciences,” archeology, epigraphy, &c.; and “ Sources,” or 
authorities. This last section is remarkable for the learning 
which it displays. The list of works—some of them, it is true, 
existing only in small fragments—will astonish by its extent 
most readers. After the introduction comes the “ First Period” 
(B.C. 175-63). It is introduced by a sketch of the history of the 
Kingdom of the Seleucids, from Antiochus Epiphanes down to 
Antiochus Asiaticus, who was dispossessed by Pompey as a pre- 
liminary to the formal absorption of Syria as a Roman province. 
After this comes the story of the Maccabees. The rule of the 
three brothers, Judas, Jonathan, and Simon, of John Hyrcanus, 
Simon’s son, of Aristobulus and Alexander Jannius, his grandson, 
of Alexandra, widow of Alexander, and of Aristobulus II., are 
successively given. Then comes the “ Second Period,” or ‘ Roman- 
Herodian Age,” reaching from the Conquest of Pompey to the 
Jewish revolt in the days of Hadrian. We do not get further in 
this than the death of Herod the Great. Altogether, we have 
here a work of great research, dealing with an obscure and some- 
what neglected period of history. 

History of the United States under the Constitution. By James 
Schouler. 4 vols. (Dodd, Mead, and Co., New York; E. Arnold, 
London.)—These four volumes, published at intervals during the 
last ten years, begin with the year 1783, and carry on the history 
as far as 1847. Another volume will bring it down as far as 
1861, a date which the author proposes to make the terminus of 
his work. The narrative of the Civil War he leaves to other 
pens, though, of course, in his forthcoming volume he will have 
to touch on the preludes to the strife. Mr. Schouler’s book is 
evidently the result of much labour and an extensive research. 
It would be idle to attempt to criticise it in respect of its accu- 
racy, or of the equality of the balance which the author holds 
between the parties which have contended in the political 
struggles of his country. As to the relations between the 
United States and this country, it will suffice to say that he 
regards them from the Transatlantic point of view. It would be 
idle to expect anything else, and we are not disappointed. We 
still think that the States might have behaved with more for- 
bearance when we were engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with Napoleon. Of the controversy about the Maine boundary, 
Mr. Schouler takes a view of which we can at least say that it 
has no brag about it. Lord Ashburton appears in his account 
an intelligent diplomatist, who managed to settle in a way that 
was satisfactory to both parties, a dangerous dispute. The 
general impression here is, that he was a simple person who 
certainly failed to hold his own against the astute and not 
very scrupulous diplomatist with whom he was dealing. Mr. 
Webster, it has been confidently asserted, had in his possession 
at the time a map which authoritatively settled the question in 
the British sense. Mr. Schouler’s style is vigorous and easy, but 
sometimes, we are inclined to think, a little wanting in dignity. 


Dublin Translations into Greek and Latin Verse. Edited by Robert 





Yelverton Tyrrell. (Hodges and Figgis, Dublin; Longmans, 
London.)—Oxford and Cambridge men will be glad to welcome a. 
rival to the “ Anthologia Oxoniensis” and the “ Arundines Cami,” 
Eton and Shrewsbury at the same time claiming places in the 
competition for the “ Muse Etonenses” and the “Sabrinz 
Corolla.” The volume contains 88 translations into Greek, and 
105 into Latin. Out of this total of 193, we find that 21 are from 
Tennyson. From Shakespeare, who of course is often chosen for 
Greek iambics, there are 28; but no other English poet comes 
near the Laureate. Here is the version which Professor Davies, 
now, alas! lost to the world of scholarship, gives of “O youchorus 
of indolent reviewers ! ”— ; 


“Tgnavi male iudices quot estis 
exlegum pecus et pigerrimorum, 
en parvum in trutinam poéma veni 
perscriptum penitus modis Catulli, 
certis temporibus, memorque motus, 
ne lapsum, velut ire fune tento 
coner, fabula multa in urbe fiam, 
et dem indicibus pigris cachinnos. 
Tantum si titubem, ruina nec sim, 
hos dum versiculos sequor Catulli, 
id, credo, id tacitum f-ram : sed omnis 
Tarparum ista hara salva -it pigrorum, 
Durum est modus ne cadam cavere, 
tam mollis modus estque delicatus. 
quocirca neque vile me neque expers 
frontis ducite, iudices obesi 
quin balatibus, O libri, remotis 
(iam tingit rubor ora glorianti) 
vobis bellula sim roza, elegantis 
horti gloria, vel puella simplex, 
qualem non licet a!loqui proterve.” 


Lovers of that old-fashioned pleasure, the writing of Latin and 
Greek verse, will find much to charm in this volume. 


Idols of the French Stage. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 2 vols. 
(Remington and Co.)—The chief subjects in Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards’s first volume are: “The Wife of Moliére,” “ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,” “Madame Favart,” “ Sophie Arnould,” and “ Made- 
moiselle de Camargo ; ” but he tells us incidentally about a number 
of other lights, greater or less, such as Mademoiselle du Pare, who 
had Corneille, Moliére, and Racine among her suitors, and chose the 
last ; and Mademoiselle Beauval, who married a candle-snuffer, and 
had twenty-four children. Moliére’s wife, Armonde Béjard, was a 
very discreditable person, who never appears to advantage, except 
when she fires up at the insult offered to her dead husband by the 
Archbishop of Paris. (A propos of this, Mr. Edwards tells a 
curious story of how, as late as 1844, the clergy of Boulogne-sur- 
Mer refused to allow the body of an actress of perfectly respectable 
character to be brought into the church.) Christian interment 
was also refused to the body of Adrienne Lecouvreur. But it 
must be confessed that she was not a model of virtue. What was 
probably thought a worse fault, she was a friend of Voltaire. The 
account of Madame Favart gives occasion for some horrible stories 
of campaigning under Marshal Saxe; and that of Sophie Arnould 
throws new light of a sinister kind on the ways of the old régime. 
Truly, when one reads these things it is impossible to wonder at 
the excesses of the Revolution. The second volume is devoted to- 
eight actresses, of whose names the average reader will probably 
only recognise two, Rachel and Sarah Bernhardt. To the latter 
of these only a few pages are given. Mr. Edwards is quite right 
in his reticence, a quality which he also displays in dealing with 
the subject of Rachel. The greater part of this section is taken up 
with an interesting account of how the great actress first refused 
and then consented to play the part of Adrienne Lecouvreur in 
Scribe’s play. These two volumes contain a great amount of 
curious information, which might perhaps have been forgotten 
without much loss to the world, but which the author has 
certainly put together with taste and skill. 


Camp and Studio. By Irving Montagu. (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
—Mr. Irving Montagu went to the Russo-Turkish War as war 
correspondent for the Illustrated London News. Fortune took him 
to the less interesting scene of war, to Armenia, and so caused 
him to miss the “battles of gods” that were fought round Plevna. 
But he made the best of his opportunities, and where he has not 
fighting to talk about—and it must be allowed that the fighting 
could hardly be called first-rate—always contrives to find subjects 
for his pen and pencil. He sketches men and manners as they 
presented themselves to his observation, and makes a very lively 
book out of the materials at his disposal, One of the most 
vigorous passages-of-arms that he had was, not with the Russians, 
but with the Kurdish brigands. There are Philo-Turks who 
pretend to disbelieve in these wretches—by some inexplicable con- 
nection of thought, these gentlemen are generally Conservatives— 
but they will not find their disbelief supported by Mr. Montagu. 
The concluding portion of the book is entitled “‘ Back in Bohemia,” 
and contains some amusing sketches of the life which has some- 
how come to take its name from that region. 

Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Told for Boys and Girls by Mrs. 
Sarah A. Tooley. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This book, 
written with the consent of Mrs. Stowe and her family, is as little 
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open to the objection which lies against all memoirs of living 


persons as any that could be imagined. Practically all the’ 


material that would be available at Mrs. Stowe’s death is available 
now. If the absolute truth is to be spoken of any one, a bio- 
grapher must wait for the death, not only of his subject, but of 
his subject’s contemporaries. And then how few would there be 
to read! Doubtless this volume will serve a good purpose. 

Beta. By Mrs. Bourne. 8 vols. (Ward and Downey.)—This 
is one of the novels the existence of which is a standing puzzle to 
us. That they should be written is easy to understand. A 
reviewer who has been at work for some years can have no 
difficulty on that score. But that anybody should be found to 
read them,—that is the thing that wants explanation. We are 
introduced to two beautiful sisters. One of them has been secretly 
married; she goes mad; her mother gives her an over-strong 
opiate, and kills her. The other sister becomes the mistress of a 
rich man, marries an old lover, who does not know of her degra- 
dation, and is opportunely killed by a carriage accident when it is 
about to be discovered. We can find no humour, or pathos, or 
charm of style. Beta is not worse than other books of the kind. 
The author, we can quite believe, thinks herself to be a moralist. 
But where is the public that reads such books ? 

The Strife of the Roses and Days of the Tudors in the West. By 
W.H. Hamilton Rogers, F.S.A. (James G. Commin, Exeter.)— 
Mr. Rogers’s idea is a good one. It is to take various families 
and trace their fortunes as they were affected by the War of the 
Roses or other historical vicissitudes. It is a pity that he has 
not put a little restraint on the copiousness of his language. He 
has chosen seven subjects, all interesting, out of what he describes 
as “an almost unlimited number.” But if he had only used a 
moderate amount of compression, abjured all attempts to adorn 
his style, and simply told his story in a straightforward fashion, 
he would have done much better. He has collected a great deal 
of curious learning ; he has many facts to tell which will be new 
to most readers ; but, after all, his book is almost impracticable. 


European Days and Ways. By Alfred E. Lee. (J.P. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia.)—Mr. Lee either did not visit England, or does not 
choose to say anything about it. This is a disappointment, for 
we always like to hear something about ourselves. Praise is 
pleasant, and censure does not much trouble us. As it is, there 
is little to interest us in this volume, which goes over ground 
familiar to many readers. We do not remember that Tacitus 
{who must be meant by the “ Roman writers” of p. 73) describes 
the Germans as “ given to agriculture.” 

Word-Studies in the New Testament. By Marvin S. Vincent, 
D.D. (Nisbet and Co.)—This is the third volume of this laborious 
work. Professor Vincent treats of seven of the Pauline Epistles, 
—viz., Romans, Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
and Philemon. He prefixes a general account of the Epistles, 
and then proceeds to deal with their language in detail on the 
plan which he has followed in the previous volumes. He takes, 
that is, word after word, and discusses its usage by St. Paul, with 
a comparison to that by other writers, its general meaning, and 
precise bearing in the particular passage. He interprets, we see, 
imtp trav vexpov in I. Cor. xv., 29, as meaning that “a living 
Christian was baptised for a dead one,” but owns himself dis- 
satisfied ; kata tvOpwrov eOnpiondxnoa, in the same chapter, he takes 
figuratively. The Biblical student wili find this work a treasury 
of sound and useful learning. 

The Passion-Play as it is Played To-Day. By W. T. Stead. (Office 
of Review of Reviews.)—Many people have written about the Ober- 
Ammergau Passion-Play, not always in the best taste. But it 
was reserved for Mr. Stead to outdo all his predecessors in the 
offensiveness of his language. The story of the Passion has 
always been very real to him, he tells us. And why? Because he 
has identified Caiaphas, Judas, Pilate, with theological and 
political adversaries. He could hardly write a new version of 
the Gospel narrative with the applications which this feeling sug- 
gested; so he goes to Ober-Ammergau, and takes occasion to 
satisfy his hatreds. A frank travesty of the New Testament story 
would really have been less odious. 


How French Soldiers fared in German Prisons. By Canon F. 
Guers, Army Chaplain to the French Forces. Edited by H. 
Hayward. (Dean and Son.)—Here we have the experiences of 
a French priest who during the Franco-German War ministered 
to the spiritual wants of the French prisoners in Germany,—to the 
extent, at least, that they would accept any religious ministrations 
whatever. For what struck Canon Guers as much as anything 
he witnessed in the course of his labours, was the indifference to 
religion displayed by the Catholic soldiers of France in comparison 
with the unpretending but serious piety of the Protestant 
soldiers of Germany. He was also much exercised by the 
spectacle of Catholic prisoners being far more kindly treated 








in the Protestant than in the Catholic localities where they were 
confined. It was from Catholic Bavaria that M. Guers himself 
was rudely expelled, in Protestant Wurtemberg that his efforts 
were appreciated and seconded. At Stuttgart, however, repre- 
sentations of the Battle of Sedan were given in which, “amid a 
general silence a long procession of French army chaplains, 
sisters of mercy, and hospital friars came upon the scene, and 
coldly plundered the dead and wounded, finishing the latter 
with revolver-shots if they made the slightest resistance.” We 
do not understand the Canon to say he himself saw this “ popularisa- 
tion of German history,” as he avers the Stuttgart journals called 
these representations, and there can be little doubt that he has 
merely lent too ready an ear to some informant more hostile to 
the Germans than friendly to truth. 

In the series of The Biblical Illustrator, edited by the Rev. Joseph 
S. Exell (Nisbet), we have the second volume of “Genesis” and 
the first of “ St. John.” ‘We have also received the fourth volume 
of The New Popular Educator : a Complete Encyclopedia of Elementary 
and Advanced Education (Cassell and Co.), and the second 
part of Architectural Antiquities in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library,” edited by George Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. (Elliot 
Stock). ——The twenty-second volume of the Antiquary : a Journal 
Devoted to the Study of the Past (same publisher) is a welcome 
addition to a very valuable series. ——Two contemporary records of 
pulpit eloquence are The British Weekly Pulpit (British Weekly 
office), Vol. III., and The Contemporary Pulpit (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.), “the fourth volume of the second series.”—— 
Friendly Leaves, edited by Hurley I. Arden (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.), is the annual volume of a religious magazine. 

Burke’s Peerage, or, to give the volume its full title, A 
Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, 
together with Memoirs of the Prwy Councillors and Knights, by Sir 
Bernard Burke (Harrison and Sons) appears in a “ fifty-third 
edition.” We learn from a prefatory notice, that the revival of 
the Dukedom of Clarence in Prince Albert Victor makes the fifth 
creation of this title——-The Windsor Peerage, edited by Edward 
Walford, M.A. (Chatto and Windus), a handy and convenient 
volume, appears in its second yearly issue. No one is a greater 
expert in these matters than Mr. Walford. ‘We have also 
received the “ seventeenth annual issue ” of Kelly’s Handbook to the 
Titled, Landed, and Oficial Classes. (Kelly and Co.) ——Thom’s 
Oficial Directory for 1891 (A. Thom and Co., Dublin), while in- 
cluding the United Kingdom, ma'es a specialty of its Irish 
information. A valuable compendium of information is The 
Metropolitan Year-Book, 1891. (Cassell and Co.) The Educational 
Annual, compiled by Edward Johnson (Philip and Son), “ has been 
carefully revised, its scope enlarged, and the statistics brought 
down to date from the public records.”’ ‘We have also received 
the first of the two volumes of The Victorian Year-Book, 1889-90, 
by Henry Heylin Hayter. (Sands and McDougals, Melbourne.) 
——We are glad to see a republication of two very useful 
little volumes, The Poultry and Pigeon Annual, and The Dairy 
Annual, both by Mr. James Long. (W. H. Allen and Co.) 

We have received the “sixteenth annual edition” of The 
Classified Directory of the Metropolitan Charities, by W. F. Howe. 
(Longmans.) The Advertisers’ Guardian, by Louis Collins 
(Thomas Dixon), appears in a seventh number. 

















Naw Epirions.—Natural Religion. By the Author of “Ecce 
Homo.” (Macmillan.)—A third edition, published at an interval 
of nine years from the appearance of the second, this having come 
two months after the first. (We may say a word of commendation, 
by-the-way, of the excellent practice which Messrs. Macmillan 
have adopted of giving a list of editions on the fly-leaf of a new 
issue.)——The Study of Celtic Literature, and Irish Essays and 
Others. By Matthew Arnold. (Smith and Elder.)—*“ Popular 
editions.” —— The Poetical Works of George Herbert. Edited by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D. (Bell and Sons.)—“ A revised edition.” 
—The Poetical Works of Samuel Rogers. With a Memoir. By 
Edward Bell, M.A. (Same publishers.)—A volume of the “ Aldine 
Poets.” ——The Adonais of Shelley. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by William Michael Rossetti. (Clarendon Press.)——The 
Malay Archipelago. By Alfred Russel Wallace. (Macmillan.)— 
A “tenth ” edition, in which the author has incorporated the results 
obtained by naturalists who have visited the Archipelago during 
the twenty-one years that have passed since the first publication 
of the book.——The Cambridge Shakespeare. Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. Vol. I. (Same publishers.)—This is recognised 
as the standard edition of Shakespeare, so far as the text 
is concerned. The first volume contains The Tempest, Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, The Merry Wives of Windsor, Measure for 
Measure, and The Comedy of Errors. Mr. Wright dates his 
preface to the second edition, “1887;” but it is given as 
«1867 ” in the note of editions.——-Studies in Literature, by John 
Morley (same publishers), a volume of reprinted essays. “ Words- 
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worth ” appeared as the introduction to an edition of that poet. 
“ Aphorisms ” was an address delivered at Edinburgh; “ On the 
Study of Literature,” also an address, delivered in London, 
The other essays have appeared either in the Nineteenth Century 
or the Fortnightly Reviews, the last in the book being a 
“ Valedictory” which appeared when the author retired from 
the editorship of the latter of these two periodicals. The 
new volume of “The Carisbrooke Library,’ edited by Henry 
Morley, LL.D. (G. Routledge and Sons), is The History of Florence, 
by Niccolo Machiavelli, reprinted from the translation of Machia- 
velli’s works first published in 1675. 

Booxs Recetvep.—Psychology, by Michael Maher, 8.J., in the 
series, of “Catholic Manuals of Philosophy.” (Longmans.) 
The Gain of Life, and other Essays. By William Chatterton Coup- 
land, D.Se. (T. Fisher Unwin.)——Elementary Art Teaching. By 
Edward R. Taylor. (Chapman and Hall.) —— With Fire and Sword: 
an Historical Novel of Poland and Russia. By Henry Sieukiewicz. 
Translated from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—A story of the seventeenth century. The 
Science of Knowledge. By J.G. Fichte. Translated from the German 
by A. E. Kroeger. (Triibner and Co.)—A volume of “ The English 
and Foreign Philosophical Library.” Mehayil el Hayil, “ From 
Strength to Strength,” Lessons for the use of Jewish Children. 
(G. Bell and Son.)—The Commandments (with the omission of 
the seventh) are explained and commented on. Then various 
subjects, among the Jewish Feasts, are taken as subjects of 
lessons, each being illustrated by an appropriate hymn or poem. 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———_—_ 

Allen (T. W.), Notes on Greek MSS. in Italian Libraries, cr 8vo......... (Natt) 3/6 
Belton (R. C ), Digest of Greek Grammar, cr 8V0.............c0ceeeeeeee (Ponsonby) 3/0 
Berrington (B. S.), Exciting Leaves from a inne s Diary, cr 8vo (E. Stock) 3/6 
Bersier.(h.), Twelve Bormons, CF BVO. «...52.41:.scc0.cesc0vecsecnsonvevesasesesnes (Nisbet) 6/0 
Boughton (H. F.), Patentee’s Guide, er 8vo ‘(Collingridge) 4/0 
Boyne (W.), Trade Tokens in the Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. 8vo (E. Stock) 105/0 

Campbell- Praed (Mrs.), Miss Jacobson’s Choice, cr 8vo_ ...(Ward & Downey) 2/0 
Carter (F. as Preparation for Worship, 12mo ............ 
Clowes (W. L.), Black America, cr 8vo .. 
Cole (J. C.), ‘ike Loves of Tibuilus, 12m 
Cuyler (T. L.), How to be a Pastor, 12mo.. 
Dead Man’s Secret, by J. E. Muddock, 12m0 .. 
Eustace (J. M.’, Notes on Trigonometry, cr 8vo. (Longmans) 4/6 
Featherman (A.), Social History of Races of Mankind, 4th Div. (K. Paul & Co.) 21/0 
Froebel's Letters on the Kindergarten, edited by I. Michae elis(Sonnenschein) 3/0 
Frost (R.), Law and Practice Relating to Letters Patent (Stevens & Haynes) 28/0 
Gloag (P. J.), Introduction to the Johannine Writings, 8vo ............ (Nisbet) 10/6 
Gomme (G L.), Architectural Antiquities, Part IT., 8vo...... ...(E. Stock) 7/6 
Gculd (8. B.), Urith: a Tale of Dartmoor, 3 vols. cr 8vo ........... (Methuen) 31/6 
Hay (J.), The Mystery of his Life aud Love, cr 8vo......... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
PEON (AL), COUN SIT EE OVO no.svecescnnakeinosehvanivarstysevetsboasténsacsceneee Wright) 24 
Heywood (J. C.), Lady Merton. 2 vols. er 8vo (Burns t Oate:) 8/0 
Henry Houssaye, Cleopatra: a Study, cr 8vo ... «. (Lockwood) 4/0 






















Houcken (M. A.), Christ of the Bible, cr 8vo ....... we. (Nisbet) 2/0 
Jack (T. G.), The Handwriting on the Wall, cr 8vo.. .(Houlston) 2/6 
Jobnston (K.), Short Geography of Asia, cr 8V0 .........cceceeceeceeees (Stanford) 2/0 
Kluge (F.), Etymological Dict. onary of Ge1man Language, 4to ........ (Bell) 18/0 
Dele CF.) PURIOL G BEPMAR, CF BV. 6 55s0050..000qqcervonsecssooeecasesssnen (Hachette) 3/6 
Tanaton (R.), Childhood and Yo uth of Charles Dickens, cr Svyo (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Loraine (N.), The Battle of Belief, er 8vo..... ec sbke (Longmans) 5/0 












Lovell (A.), The Ideal of Man, er 8vo ....... 
Lynch (L. L.), Moina, cr 8vo ............ 
Machiavelli (N.), Ii Principe, 8vo 
Moore (G.), Impressions and Opinions, 
Morreli (C. F.), Bankri.ptey, er 8vo ............... 
Morris (H.), Simpl.fied Grammar of Telugu Language, ( 
Needell (J. H.), Stephen Ellicott’s Dauzhter, 3 sg er 8vo . 

Oman (C. W.), Warwick the Kingmaker “(English Men of Action) (Macmillan) 2, 6 
Overton (J. H.), John Wesley (English Leaders of Religion),cr 8vo(Methuen) 2.6 
Petrie (W. M. F.), Tell el Hesy (Lachish), folio .............ccceeceeceecee eee (Watt) 10/6 
Potts (A. W.), School Sermons, cr 8vO_ ........0..6 ..(W. Blackwood) 7/6 

Pulpit Commentary on the Proverbs, “2. &.-) | ean Sere (K. Paul & Co.) 15/0 
Rhys (C. C ), Country House § ‘ketches, cr 8vo.. . (Ward & Downey) 6) 0 
Rulers of India: Earl of Mayo, cr Bip ence (Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 


...(Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
(Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Oxford wane Press) 14/0 








Russell (D. )» A Bitter Birthright, 3 vols. er 8v0..........06... (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Shakespere’s King Henry V., edited by W. A. Wright.. "(Oxford Univ. Press) 2/0 
Blevin (T. J.), Order in the Physical World, cr 8V0 vecccccsesseseees aeete (Hodges) 3/6 
Stutfield (G. i. ), Rules and Usages of Stock Exchange, 8vo . (Wilson) 5,0 
Suckling (F. H.), Humane Fducator and TEBOEE) BLO srescasreinesesood (Simpkin) 3/6 
Tennyson (M. H.), Friend Perditus, 2 vols. cr 8v0 .. (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 








Dervell (7), GiAy WOUMAL, OF BVO.....06+ sirnsnotpn os cno-sborecssvarccevinversovesd (Trischler) 

Thwaites (R. G ), The Colonies, 1492-1759, 12mo.. .... (Longmans) My 4 
Trath about Democracy, BVO ........6..1.esesseseeeceeceererseeseseneces ses ( Field & Taer) 2/6 
Virgil’s Hneid, x.-xii., ed. by T. L. Papillon, ‘or 8vo.. Oxford Univ, Press) 3/0 
Vogan (A. J.). ‘The Black Police, Cr 8V0 .....ss000 (Hutchinson) 2/0 
Warren (J.), Elementary Dynamics, er 8vo ; (Longmans) 3/6 
Weller (F. S.), Cassell’s Popular Atlas, 4to ... Cassell & Uo. ) 3/6 
Wesley (J.), Centenary Life of, by E. 6. Keny r 8v0.. .(W. Scott) 2/6 
Williama (J.), Wills and Intestate Gavonmions, cr 8¥0 bisschocsestoaed (Blaek) 5/0 















Messrs. LIBERTY, who have taken 
an initial and practical interest in aiding 


A 
R E N Al Ss AN GE. the re-development of this British Silk 


Industry, are now showing (at East India 


REVIVAL House, Regent Street, London) the latest 
examples of this new work, consisting of 
OF = jolene specially woven in their own 

selected desi 
BRITISH SILK The Spitalficlds Brocades make charming 
INDUSTRIES. Dinner, Evening, and Reception Dresses, and 


ong exquisite Court Trains, from 13s. 6d. to 
s. 6d. per yard, 





(Spitalfields Silk Brocades,) 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Ofice—MATLOOK BANK. 


| CONSULTING d RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SMEDLEY'’S. se 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Radaoniess Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 





HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCE. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





SUTTON’S THE — BOX 


TTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 
SEEDS. (8° 


sent, carriage free, on receipt of Cheque or P.0.0. 








Genuine only direct from 


eine Se SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 








OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations, 


OUR E Y E §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 

** The success of the book scems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 

useful volume.”—Spectator, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 

Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BRO WNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C.. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free, 
woossore & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.c., 

Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


BEST KAISOW TBA, 1s. 10d. per pound; No. 6 on list. A Blend of 
the best Kaisow with Assam and Ceylon. There are few better family teas. 

In quantities of 6 lb. and apaer ds, carriage paid. In 20lb, boxes, canisters, or 
bags, less 5 per cent. In half-chests (561b. ) and chests (801b. or 1001b.,), less ‘Id. 
per pound and 5 percent. Sample and Catalogue free by post. 


Warehouse: 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.O. 














HROUGH NORMAND Y. 
FORTY WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
ade by C. J. WATSON. 
The EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY vt, 
at the REMBRANDT HEAD GALLER 
5 VIGO STREKT, LONDON, W. 
ROBT. DUNTHORNE. 





H E oe a oe mae) SCHOOL 
ART STUDIO for LADIES. 


Under the Personal Direction of Sir JAMES D. LINTON. 
For Prospectuses, apply to the Secretary, Miss STARIE, 5 Cromwell Place, 
South init mee S.W. 





4 ‘PSOM COLLEGE—SEVEN OPEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS offered for Competition next JULY, to boys'under 14,— 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 





| igewy ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS (£60, £50, £40, 
34 for Boarders, or £12 for Day-Boys), on MARCH 17th.—Apply, befo.e 
March 16th, to A. TALBOT, Esq., Grammar School, Bed‘ord. 





NEW SOUTH WALES. 


q) AivVaeseerre of SYDNEY. 


OHAIR of GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Applications are invited from gentlemen qualified to fill the above-named Chair 
in the University of Sydne: 

The subjects of indbraction attached to the Chair are:—Geology, Physical 
Geography, Mineralogy, and Paleontology. The salary will be at the rate of 
£900 per annum, with three quinquennial increments of £100 each. £100 will be 
allowed for passage expenses to Sydney. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for New South 
Wales, 9 Victoria Street, S.W., to whom applications, stating Oandidate’s age 
and qualifications, and accompanied by satisfactory references, should be sent in 
not later than March 21st, 1891. 

SAUL SAMUEL, 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 

9 Victoria Street, London, 8.W., 


February 18th, 1891, 





— 
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Siacaays for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

The OFFICE of SECRETARY for GENERAL PURPOSES having become 
VACANT by resignation, applications from candidates are invited. Candidates 
must be Graduates in Priests’ (1ders, and between the ages of 30 and 45 years, 
Salary, £500 per annum. The Secretary will not be at liberty to hold any other 
Official Appointment, honorary or otherwise, without the consent of the standing 
committce.—Applications, marked “ Secretariat,’ to be addressed to the 
TREASURERS, at the Society’s House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C., 
not later than March 7th, 1891. 

Not more than four testimonials, which must be obtained expressly for this 
occasion, should be supplied, accompanied by the names of two referees, 


it’ ¥ of LONDON SCHOOL, 
ze VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 

_ WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MASTER, to attend about 28 hours a week, to 
give instruction in English Reading and Grammar, Arithmetic, Writing, 
Geography, History, Latin, &c: The class for which the Master is required is 
the lowest in the School. The salary will be £180 a year, increasing £10 a year 
to £220a year. Candidates for the appointment, whose age must not exceed 35, 
are requested to forward their applications, accompanied with a copy of testi- 
monials as to qualification and character, not later than SATURDAY, March 
14th next, to the Secretary, at the School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. Preference 
will be given to a gentleman with an Academical Degree. The Committee 
reserves to itself the power of requiring any Master who has not had a 
consideanile experience in teaching, to obtain the Cambridge Certificate of 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leadin 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 

Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading. 


omp to Teach within three years from the date of his election. Selected 
Candidates will be duly communicated with.—Forms of application to be obtained 


of the SECRETARY. 
person TRAINING COLLEGE 
(for SCHOOLMASTERS),. 


WANTED, a Resident PRINCIPAL, who shall take an active part in the 
Teaching, and shall be responsible to the Committee for the order, discipline, 
and general management of the Institution. Knowledge of Welsh desirable. 
Salary, £350 and Residence. 


Applications to be sent in to the Hon, Secretary, J. BRYN ROBERTS, Ezq., 
M.P., Brynadda, Bangor, and printed copies of Testimonials to be sent to eacn 








OYAL -INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College. 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 26th, 27th, 28th. 
Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, 
will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
be under 15.—For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, the College, 
‘Cheltenham. 
T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester. 

An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to £8; three of £20). Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 15 years on July 1st, 1891. Examination in London and at 
Felsted. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 28th. Fees, £48 per annum in School House 
{separate wing for boys aged between 9 and 13) ; £6° in Boarding House (G. H. 
Williams, E:q.) Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Feisted, Essex. 


EIMAR.—Mrs. GRAY and Miss ISLES, assisted by 

French and German Governesses, RECEIVE a LIMITED NUMBER 

¢ PUPILS. Fourteen years’ experience in Germany.—Address, Villa Edina, 
eimar, 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 

of 20 yeirs’ successful experience with Backward Boys, receives about 
FIVE PUPILS under 14_ Situation: a pleasant part of Sussex. Fees: £55, 
£65, or £75 a year.—*‘ CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 





























HE WIFE of a Beneficed CLERGYMAN can strongly 
RECOMMEND a HOME for TWO or THREE CHILDREN, in a 
healthy country-house in Sussex. The two ladies (sisters) who offer it, are both 
experienced in education, and have been most successful in the moral and mental 
training of their pupils. They have excellent references and testimonials.— 
Address, Mrs. DURRANT, Penally, Tenby. 





of the Committee of Management direct, on or before March 3lst, 1891. 
The names and addresses of members to be had from the Secretary, Normal 
College, Bangor. Canvassing members of the Oommittee shall be a dis- 


qualification. 
avec SCHOOLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED, for High School for Girls to be opened at 
YORK. Salary, £200 per annum and capitation fees. 


HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED, for High School for Girls at READING. To 
commence duties after Easter Vacation. Salary, £200 per annum and capitation 
fees, with permission to reside in the Schoclhouse, under certain conditions. 

For particulars of either or both of these appointments, enclose envelope, 
stamped and addressed, to the SECRETARY, Church Schools Company, Limited, 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, London. 


rF\HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 

—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident, Daily, 
and Visiting Governesses (finishing, junior, nursery), Art and Music Teachers, 
Companions, Lady-Housekeepers, Matrons. Schools and Educational Homes 
recommended.—27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W. 


Dg nt in PROTESTANT SWITZERLAND.— 

PENSION for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Madame LAVAL.—The 
School is situated at Grandson, overlooking Lake Neuchatel. Terms, £50 per 
annum. Good references in Switzerland and England.—Prospectus can be had 
from the PROPRIETRESS, or from Mrs. DOBSON, Allan Bank, North Finchley, 
London, to whom also reference is kindly permitted. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School], and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 

have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDERGIRLS. Garden and full- 
sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 
PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at UPPINGHAM on March 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1891, for SIX 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £70 per annum limited to two boarding-houses, 
two of £50 per annum, and two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School.— 
Application to be made by March 13th, 1891. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Senior and Junior, about 13, varying in value from 60 guineas to £10 a 

year, will be awarded by Examination, hela at Rossall and at Oxford on APRIL Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd.—For particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





























ENSTONE CO. Lf 2G SB. 


HALF-TERM will BEGIN on MARCH 17th, Classical and Modern Sides. 
Terms, 34 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas.—For Prospectus, apply to 
the Rev. D. EDWARDEs, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


U PStArRs and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE Established 1837. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Incorporated 1880. 








IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Reserve Fund..............0.++. ssnevesesee 1,000,0 0 calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
—— Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 not drawn below £100. 
Established 1849, —— STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


Capital sus a cad 71,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


% E Pham } Secretaries. 





000 LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the | culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the a 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











Colonies. paszs> FIRE OFFICE, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
EDF OR D ox. HOTE L,| , BILLS ont > sue mage LONDON. Established 1782. 





Lowest Current Rates. 


Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines, 
Moderate tariff. 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 





DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Raildinen. Lothbury, E.C., 
on 


on. 








Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 

W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 

F. B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 
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THE 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY HURST AND BLACKETT, 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A BITTER BIRTHRIGHT. 


By Dora Russrxix, Author of ‘‘ Footprints in 
the Snow,” * The Broken Seal,” &c. 3 vols. 


JANET. By Mrs, Oliphant, 


Author of “It was a Lover and his Lass,” 
*‘Acnes,” &. 3 vols, 


RUPERT ALISON; or, 


Broken Lights. By GertrupE Forpr, Author 
of “In the Old Palazzo,’ “Driven Before the 
Storm,” &. 3 vols, 


HER LOVE and HIS LIFE. 


By F. W. Rozrnson, Author of ‘* Grandmother’s 
Money,’’ ‘‘ The Youngest Miss Green,” &c. 3 vols. 


ON TRUST. By Thomas 


Coxss, Author of ‘* Brownie’s Plot,” &c. 3 vols. 


A LIFE SENTENCE. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘Little Miss 
Colwyn,”’ “‘ Jacobi’s Wife,” &. 3 vols, 


Lo idon : HURST and BLACKRETT, Limited, 
13 @REAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Now ready. 


WHAT NEXT? 
oR, A GLIMPSS OF 
THE WORLD AS IT WILL BE. 
By WILLIAM ALFRED GIBBS. 
JOSEPH LOULTON & CO., Ltd., 7 Worship St , E.C. 


Library E:ition, 5s.; limp cloth, 1s. 61. ; 
p:per covers, ls, 





Now ready, 
Sq. 16mo, blue-line border, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s.6 1. 


WORDS WOOING MUSIC. 
By A. STEPHEN WILSON. With an Introduction 
on Song-Writing, by GAVIN GREIG, M.A. 
Frontispiece, ‘‘ The Bishop’s Loch.” 
UNIFORM COMPANION VOLUME. 
THE LYRIC OF A HOPELESS LOVE. 
By A. STEPHEN WILSON. 

Being a portrayal as the picture of a sentiment of 


the pure love of a married man for a young lady. 
‘Hebe,’ of “Words Wooing Music,” calls this: 
** 4 terrible little book.”’ All the professional critics 


except one failed to detect the theory of the piece. 


Aberdeen: JOHN RAE SMITH, 57 Union Street. 





Now ready, price Eighteenpence, the SECOND 
NUMBER of 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW 


OF THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 
Fdited by Professor 8S, D. F. SALMON, D.D. 

The Academy says:—“The editor’s name is a 
guarante> both for learning and for moderation.” 

Church Bells says :—‘* Full of interest from 
Legiuning to end...... the Rev ew bids fair to fill an 
und. ubted gap in our theological literature.” 

Tie Second Number contains Keviews by A. H. 
fSayce, D.D., Principal Cave, Principal FarrBaIRN, 
Principal Simon, Professors Rytze, A. B. Bruce, 
Marcus Dops, IveracH, MAcaLisTerR, STEWART, 
ROBERTS, KOBERTSON, &c. 

The CRITICAL REVIEW is published Quarterly. 
Annual Subscription, 6s. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Ciarx, 38 George Street. 
London: S1mPKIN, HAMILTON, KENT, and Co. 





Price 1s., post-free. 


EAYNESS: its Treatment by 
Massage (Hommel’s Method), Baths, and 
Kemedial Agents, with Cases of Nervous Deafness. 
By T. Cooper, M.A., M.D. London: James Epps 
and Co., 170 Piccadilly ; and 48 Threadneedle Street. 





F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
OPEN TO THE OLERGY MF Bad THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
RUSTEES. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER; 
the Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 


DIRECcTORs, 
CuarnMaN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of bes We R. Depury-Cuairman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
Ss, 


The Archdeacon of Bath. 

George T. Biddulph, Esq. 

Rev. Canon Blackley, M.A. 

Rey. R. Milburn Blakiston, M.A. 
W. Paget Bowman, Esq., M.A. 
The Dean of Bristo!. 

Rev. C. L. Lovett Cameron, M.A. 
The Lord Cliuton. 

Lewis T. Dibdin, Esq., M.A. 

The Archdeacon of Durham. 
Rev. George Eller, M.A. 

Rev. Canon Ellison, M.A. 


The Right Rev. the Bishop of Guildford. 
Rev. Charles M. Harvey, M.A, 
The Archdeacon of Llandaff. 
Rev. Canon Lonsdale, M.A. 
Rev. J, M. Burn-Murdoch, M.A, 
The Archdeacon of Norfolk. 
Rev. Canon Prothero, M.A. 
Rowland E Prothero, Esq.. M.A. 
Rev. Charles J. Robinson, M.A. 
Dr. W. H. Stone, F,R.0.P. 
Rev. J. Y Stratton, M.A. 
John Charles Thynne, Esq., M.A. 
G. T. Sotheron Estcourt, Esq., M.A. Rev. Prebendary Wace, D.D. 
The Dean of Exeter. The Dean of York. 
Puysician—Dr. STONE, Actuarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
TPO ATs BUDS anc ass sss ince ses ses cee oes vest ees RUBIO) 
TOTAI ANNUAL INCOME eRe ee ae 371.000 
TOTAL PROFITS DIVIDED ... .. .. ww. 2,105,812 
The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPECIALLY 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are:— 
1.—No AGEnTs have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £40,000. 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the genera] population. 
In consequence of these characteristics VERY LARGE ProFits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members, 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence, 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Directors are now prepared to grant on favourable terms ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCES, payable at death or on attainment of a specified age. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 
and 3 The SANCLUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 
NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 


in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 














DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY | 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s,, 6s., 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 23. 6d., 5s,, 10s, and 18s. For Nor- 
Smokers, Pastilles aud Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d , 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


THE 








HYDROPATHY. 


| O GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
a EPPS’S 
ee, Se hae wae Gere. (BREAKFAST) 
COCOA 


Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 
BENGER’S FOOD 


in ks and cases for home use and exportation FOR INFANTS, 

in cask 3 

Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their | GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION,LONDON ; 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 
London, W.O. A Mother writes :—“ I have given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
PILLS.— | to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy could not 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 





OLLOWAY’S 





TEACHINGS OF ExpPERIENCE.—The united 
testimony of thousands, extending over more than 
fifty years, most strongly recommends these Pills as 
the best purifiers, the mildest aperients, and the 
surest restoratives. They never prove delusive, or 
give merely temporary relief, but attack all ailments 
of the stomach, lungs, heart, head, and bowels in the 
only safe and legitimate way, by cleansing the blood, 
and so eradicating those impurities which are the 
source and constituent of almost every disease, 
Their medicinal efficacy is wonderful in renovating 
enfeebled constitutions. Their action embraces all 
that is desirable in a household medicine. They 
remove every noxious and effete matter; and thus 
the strength is nurtured and the energies stimulated. 





be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.” 


Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S LIST. 
A COLONIAL TRAMP: Travels and 


Adventures in Australia and New Guinea. By HumE Niszet. With 2 Frontis- 
pieces printed in colours, and numerous other Illustrations. 2 vols., 32s, 


GUILLOTINE the GREAT and HER 


SUCCESSORS. By Granam Everitt. 6s, 
“Written with vivacity and directness, dealing with striking episodes in one of 
the most memorable epochs of French history.’’—Scattish Leader. 


NEW NOVELS. 
UNDER SENTENCE. By Mary Cross. 2 vols. [This day. 


AT an OLD CHATEAU. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 6s. 
[Just ready. 
JOHN SQUIRE'S SECRET. By C. J. Wills, Author 
of ‘‘ The Pit Town Coronet,” ‘‘ The Great Dorémi.” 3 vols. 
** There is not a dull page in the book.” —Pictorial World. 


JUST IMPEDIMENT. By Richard Pryce, Author of “ An 
Evil Spirit.’”’ 2 vols. 

** Most telling and full of suggestion...... The hero, the heroine, and Miss Clare 
are striking and lifelike sketches. He has that attractive sense of humour which 
seems to be continually growing rarer......‘ Just _Impediment’ decidedly deserves 
praise.’’— Speaker. 

6s. 


FICKLE PHYLLIS. Edited by Gwenn D’Esterre. 
*‘One of the most curious and daring stories that ever tried to appeal toa 

reader’s sympathy.’’—Daily Graphic. 

The CRIMSON CHAIR. By Richard Dowling. 6s. 


“Delightfully bright.”—Vanity Fair. 


A FLUTTERED DOVECOTE. By G. M. Fenn. With 
60 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Cloth gilt, 5s. 
** The situations in the young Jady’s boarding- aes are as humorous as those 
of Mr. Pickwick.” —Scottish Leader. 


LOVE’S LEGACY. By Richard Ashe King (3B Basil”), 
Author of ‘‘ Love the Debt,” ‘‘ The Coquette’s Conquest.’’. 3 vols 
“* The style is easy and pleasant, some of the minor characters are amusing, 
and, on the whole, we feel that we should be grateful.’’—Speaker, 


BETA. By Mrs. Bourne, Author of “Two Loves in One Life.” 


3 vols. 
‘The story marches with ever-increasing intensity, we are not made weary for 
a moment; the final crash comes naturally, there is neither strain, pause, nor 
dalliance.”"—Public Opinion. 


HANDFASTED. By A. C. Bickley, Author of “ Midst 
Surrey Hills; ” and G. S. Curryer. 3 vols. 
os Handfasted’ has several strong situations, in addition to many humorous 
ones,”’—Academy. 


A LIFE JOURNEY from MANNHEIM to INKERMAN. 
From the Reminiscences of an Army Surgeon. 1 vol., 6s, 
“It is vivid with the truth of life......The people are all interesting, some are 
very amusing, and some are even loveable.”"—Black and White, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


CASATI’S IMPORTANT BOOK ON 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 








SHORTLY READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


In 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, price £2 2s. 


TEN YEARS IN EQUATORIA, 


THE RETURN WITH EMIN PASHA. 
By Major CASATI, 


With 80 Full-Page Plates and upwards of 100 Smaller Engravings 
and 4 important Maps specially prepared from Original Surveys. 


Major Casati’s Work is in many ways the most important yet 
issued on the African question; it gives from an absolutely inde- 
pendent source an authoritative account of the interesting events 
which have occurred during the last ten years in Equatorial Africa. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 











Terms of Subscription. 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to head ant a the United yearly. 
Kingdom .. BL 8 6 ccccee Cie SB xciau 07 32 
Including ian pe any a the ‘heeaien 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 110 6... 015 3... 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... a BAB O cca Cp! em 08 2 





NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “SprcraTtor” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases sor the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


A 


SELECTION FROM 
BENTLEY’S 


FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

Cometh adi as a Flower. 
Belinda. 
“ Doctor Cupid.” 
Good-Bye, Sweetheart. 
Joan. 


Nancy. | 
Not Wisely but too Well. | 
Red as a Rose is She. | 
Second Thoughts. | 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


; Thirlby Hall. 
Miss Shafto. | A Bachelor’s Blunder. 


The Rogue. Major and Minor. 

By MARIE CORELLI. 
Thelma. , A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Ardath. Vendetta ! 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


Queenie’s Whim. 


| Nellie’s Memories. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. | 

| 

| 

| 


Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. 

Not like Other Girls. 

~ | the Governess. 


Uncle Max. 
Wee Wifie. 
Wooed and Married. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


The “ First Violin.” 
Kith and Kin. Borderland. 
Probation. Healey. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 


W.H. ALLEN & CO's NEW BOOKS. 








Royal 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 12s. 6d. 


REPORT on the OLD RECORDS of the 





INDIA OFFICE. With Supplementary Note and Appendices, By Sir 
GrorGE Birpwoop, M.D., K.C.L.E., C.S.1. 
NEW and REVISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 
LADIES on HORSEBACK: Learning, 


Park-Riding, Hunting, &. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuvur. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; boand, 12s. 


The INDIA LIST: Civil and Military. 


January, 1£91. Issued under Permission of the Secretary of State for India, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place; 
AND AT CALCUTTA. 








LFRACOMBEW—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL—Mild 

and equable climate. First-class Return Railway-Ticket from London 

(Waterloo) and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas, until March 20th 
only, Ask for Hotel Tickets. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





——»>——_ 
OvTsIpDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

2 s.d. £s. d. 
OUND. caictcaunuaetescnpencssaconanlat 0 | Narrow Column ................+ 310 @ 
Half-Page .......... a 0 | Half-Column 115 0 
Quarter-Page 6 | Quarter-Colamn 017 6 

CoMPANIES, 
TAI oi steaseccestcsseces £14 14 0| Inside Page ............ccccecccocee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an av erage twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad Column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECT'ATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EDITOR, but 





to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Ready on the 25th inst., price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


MARCH, 1891. 
CONTAINING :— 


OUR MARCH WITH A STARVING COLUMN. 


A Js MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, 
Of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. 
Lilustrated by Frederic Villiers. 


The HALF-WHITE. Mrs. Ropert Lovis STEVENSON. 
LONDON and AMERICAN CLUBS. E.S. Napa. With 


liustrations, 
JERRY. Part Third. Chaps. 11-12. 


JAPONICA. Fourth Paper—JAPANESE WAYS and 
THOUGHTS. Sir Epwim ArnoLp. Illustrated by Robert Blum, 


PARAPHRASE of HORACE IV., 7.—To TORQUATUS. 


DonaLp G. MITCHELL. 


The ORNAMENTATION of PONDS and LAKES. Samve. 


Parsons, jun., Superintendent of Parks, New York. Fally Illustrated. 


MOUNT ST. ELIAS and ITS GLACIERS! Mark 


BRICKELL Kerr. [As Explored by the National Geographic Society’s Ex- 
pedition of 1890.| With many Illustrations, 


The POINT of VIEW. The American and Country Life— 


Passports to Posterity—Form and Substance—A Mystery in High Life. 
&e., &e., &e. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE 2d. 


THE 


ANTI-JACOBIN. 


A Weekly Review of Political and Social Affairs. 


Edited by MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


Amongst other Articles in this week’s number (February 


21st) will be found :— 


PRINCE BISMARCK and HIS EMPEROR. 
The LEARNED BARRISTER. 

The UNHOLY PROFITS of INCOME-TAX. 

LITTLE JUSTIN JUNIOR. 

A LOTHIAN in the SOUTH. 

The ACTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The WEAK PLACE in the ENGLISH PRESS. 


FURTHER EXTRACTS from the UNPUBLISHED 
REMINISCENCES of MR. W. H. RUSSELL. 


REVIEWS of NEW BOOKS; &c., &c. 


Terms or Susscriprion :—The ANTI-JACOBIN will be 
‘sent, post-free, to any part of the United Kingdom for 
2s. 9d. quarterly, 5s. 6d. half-yearly, and 11s. yearly. 
Orders to be made payable to the Manager, 


8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





TRISCHLER AND ©CO’S_ LIST. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Bookstalls. 

LADY DELMAR. 1 vol. By Thomas Terrell and Tf. L. 
Wuite. THIs ExcitInc Story or Lonpon LIFE HAS ALREADY BEEN 
DRAMATISED BY Mr. SypNEY Grunpy. Handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, 
354 pp., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


An AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. By Albert Kevill- 
Davies. A vividand piquant story of American Life in London. The 
Scotsman says:—‘‘Is cleverly written and ingeniously contrived...... A ve 
clever sensational melodrama,’’ The Evening News and Post says:—*‘ 
eapital = of the American invasion of England by young ladies in search 
of husbands amongst the scions of our nobility. Throughout the whole three 
volumes there is not a single dull chapter.’”’ The Figaro says :—‘ It is both 
clever and original, and treats with conspicuous ability a topic which is dis- 
cussed with avidity on both sides of the Atlantic.””’ The Sunday Times says :— 
**Few better novelties than this have been published lately.”” 


HOLLY. 2 vols. By “Nomad,” Author of ‘The 
Railway Foundling,”’ ‘“‘The Milroys,” &c. In speaking of this author’s 
last work, ‘The Railway Foundling,” the Daily Telegraph says:—‘ It isa 
story that must be read to be understood. There is vivacity and adventure in 
it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, ‘The Milroys,’ was, it is nct 
too much to say this is better.’ The Scotsman says :—‘‘ The readers among 
whom ‘ The Railway Foundling’ and ‘ The Milroys’ have been popular novels 
will probably be charmed with ‘ Nomad’s’ new work of fiction. ‘Holly’ isas 
lively and artless, as light and readable, as its predecessors.” 


The GOLDEN LAKE: a Story of Australian Adventure. 
By W. Cariton Dawe, Author of ‘‘Zantha,” &c. With 8 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions by Hume Nisbet. Morning Post:—‘‘ A welcome addition to the fiction 
treating of ‘The Great Lone Land of Australia,’ the effect of which is in- 
ereased by Mr. Hume Nisbet’s numerous illustrations.’ Sunday Times :— 
«A very strong and well-written story of Australian life, told with a swing 
and ‘go’ which make it very entertaining reading.’’ Scotsman:—* A clever 
and entertaining narrative of travelling adventures in the unknown interior 
of Australia. Mr. Dawe’s inventive talent is lively, and his literary faculty 
genuine.” Extra cloth, with bevelled boards, 6s. 


The PRISONER of CHILOANE. By Wallis Mackay. With 
80 Illustrations by the Author. The World says :—‘ A brightly written book.” 
The Morning Post :—‘‘ Bright and attractive.”” The Saturday Review :—“‘ Mr. 
Mackay is as good with pencil as with pen,’”’ The Scotsman :—‘ Written ina 
bright, spirited style, and the illustrations are full of fun and movement.”’ 
The Spectator :—*‘ Much that is worth reading in Mr. Mackay’s book.” 
Feap. 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled p Hag 7s. 6d. 


A MAIDEN FAIR to SEE, ByF. C. Philips, Author of 
** As in a Looking-Glass ;’’ and C. J. WiLts, Author of ‘‘ In the Land of the 
Lion and Sun,” Copiously illustrated by G. A. Storey, A.R.A. Feap. 4to, 
beautifally bound, with gilt top, 6s. 

The BLACK DROP. By Hume Nisbet, Author of ‘‘ Bail 

__Up!” &. Extra cloth, 2s. 6d, 

ALWAYS in the WAY. By T. J. Jeans, Author of ‘‘ The 


Tommiebeg Shootings.’’ With 9 Full-Page Illustrations by Finch Mason. 
Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


RITHERDON’S GRANGE. By Saumaurez de Havilland, 


Author of ‘Strange Clients,” &c. Picture boards, 2s. 


The ROMANCE of a LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 
By Lady Dunnoyne, Author of ‘‘ Thro’ Shine and Shower,” &. Acharming 
Story of Country Life. Picture cover, 1s, 


The TYPE-WRITTEN LETTER. By R. H. Sherard, 


Author of “‘ Rogues,” ‘* Agatha’s Quest,’’ &e. Limp cloth, 1s. 



































TRISCHLER and CO., 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 








The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers, For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copi 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R A, ion. ; Pettic, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital; ‘ Sprina,”’ by Herbert 
Draper, &., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
‘“‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,” free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


| eminent ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848 








INVESTED FUNDS oo ase ewe £12,000,000 
see 15,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID .. ee eee 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
AN OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER. 
By Colonel CORBETT. 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by Joun STURGEss. 
In 1 vol, 8vo, 15s. 


From the ‘Saturday Review.” 


** We do not hesitate to say that no man living is better qualified than Colonel 
Corbett to write a book upon coaching. We say write a book, advisedly ; for, 
fortunately, he is ab!e to write as well as to drive.” 


FURTHER RECORDS OF MY LIFE. 
By FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s, 


From the “Daily Telegraph.” 


“A series of delightful letters on a wonderful variety of different subjects, 
treated in a happily descriptive and picturesque style.” 


POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 











THE SECOND EDITION O 
EGERTON CASTLE’S : 


CONSEQUENCES. 3 vols. 


From the “Saturday Review.’’ 

“Tt is a real pleasure to welcome a new novelist who shows both 
promise and performance...... the work is distinguished by verve, 
by close and wide observation of the ways and cities of many men, 
by touches of a reflection which is neither shallow nor charged 
with the trappings and suits of weightiness; and in many ways, 
not least in the striking end, it is decidedly original.” 


From the *‘ Manchester Examiner.’’ 


“ Not merely an able but a remarkable book, providing substantial reasons for 
a belief that in the person of the previously unknown author the ranks of living 
English novelists have received an important accession...... Oxe of the most 
striking novels of the season.” 


From the ‘‘ Liverpool Mercury.”’ 


** A clever and entertaining book, with, morever, a strong and distinct ethical 
purpose. Further still, it is an original bouk—a book of which the dominating 
motive is unusual in modern romance.’ 


Mrs. MARY E. MANN’S 
A WINTER’S TALE. By the Author 


of “‘ A Lost Estate.”’ 2 vols. 


The Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S 


The MAID of HONOUR. 838 vols. 
From the *‘ Daily Telegraph.’’ 


** A most graphic and interesting story, working up to a climax of considerable 
power and intensity.” 


Mr. H. 8S. MERRIMAN’S 
PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Young Mistley.”’ 3 vols, 





From ** Woman.’ 


** A book which gives one much food for thought ; it is a tragic story, and some 
of the scenes are very terrible. Mr. Merriman possesses a style entirely his own ; 
his knowledge of human nature is great; his writing and expressions are both 
clear and concise ; there is a thoroughness, a genuineness in the way in which he 
says what he has to say, that cannot fail to charm and which leaves an impres- 
sion not easy to effuce.” 


From the “* Anti-Jacobin.’’ 


“‘ Nobody who reads this novel will lay it aside unmoved, or lightly forget some 
scenes in it. It isa romantic, even a tragic story, its action charged from first 
to last with heroism, self sacrifice, and endurance.”’ 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





Now rea‘y. 
NEW POPULAR EDITION, price 3s, 6d. 


A ROMANCE OF THE CAPE FRONTIER. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, 
Author of “ Through the Zalu Country,” ‘‘ The Weird of Deadly Hollow.’’ 


“The love-story is a yarticularly pleasing one.”—Academy. 


‘Tt has literary qualities which should satisfy the most mature taste, a 
realistic power of the very best and most wholesome kind, and a quite remark- 
able vividness of personification and description. We pause again and again to 
think over the lifelike personages who act in it, and the vivid scenes, natural and 
human, in which it is transacted.”— Whitehall Review. 


‘These are stirring pictures of life on the Cape Frontier, The story is very 
graphically and vigorously told. The reader gleans plenty of information besides 
being kept interested and amused.’’—Scotsman. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 












NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


A PLEA for LIBERTY: 


against Socialism and Socialistic Legislation. 


an Argument 
Consisting of an Introduction 
Edited by Tuomas 
Second Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


b Herpert SPENCER, and Essays by Various Writers. 
Mackay, Author of ‘* The English Poor.” 


LIST OF WRITERS. 


E. S. Ropertson, 

W. Donisruorpe. 

Hon. AUBERON HERBERT. 
G. Howe, M.P. 

C,. PAIRFIELD. 

EDMUND VINCENT. 


T. Mackay. 

Rey. B. H. ALrorp, 

M. A. RAFraLovicH. 

F. W. Beaucuamp GorpDON. 
F. MILtar. 

M. D. O’Brrex, 


STUDIES in EUROPEAN HISTORY: 


being Academical Addresses, Delivered by the late Professor D6LLINGER, 
D.D., of the University of Munich. Translated by Margaret WaARRE. 


With Portrait, 8vo, 143, 


LONDON, PAST and PRESENT: its His- 


tory, Associations, and Traditions. By Henry B. Wueattey, F.S.A., 
Based on Cunningham’s “*Handbook.” Library Edition, on laid paper, 3 


vols, medium 8yo, £3 3s, 


The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of ASIA 


MINOR. By Professor W. M. Ramsay. With Maps, Tables, &c., 8vo., 18s. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES: including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, 
Edited by WM. Smiru, LL.D., W. Warts, 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
To be completed in 2 vols, medinm 8yo, Sls. 6d. each. 


Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c. 
M.A., and G. E, Marinpry, M.A. 
Vol. I. 


This New Edition contains 800 pages more than the old Edition. One-third of 
the articles have been entirely rewritten, The remaining two-thirds have been 
in all cases greatly altered; scarcely twenty have been reprinted as they 
originally stood. There are, besides, about two hundred articles which did not 
appear in the old Edition, many of considerable length and importance, with 


450 additional illustrations, 


LUX MUNDI. A Series of Studies in the 
By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. 
CHARLES Gore, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, Oxford. Eleventh 
Edition, with New Preface and Essay. 8vo, 113, 


Religion of the Incarnation. 


LIST OF WRITERS. 


Rev. C. Gore. 

Rev. W. Lock. 

Canon F. Pager. 

Rev. W. J. R. Campion. 
Rev. R. L. Orrier. 


Rev. AUBREY Moore. 

Rev. J. R. InLinaworts. 

Rev. E. S. Taueor. 

Rev. R. C. MoBERLY. 

Rev. and Hon, ArtHUR LYTTELTON. 


Canon H. 8S. HoLianp, | 





The FOUNDATIONS of the CREED. 


Harvey Goopwiy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle, 


By 


Second Edition, 8vo, 14s. 


A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. By 


A, 8S. Murray, LL.D., F.S A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in 
the British Museum. Revised Edition, with 150 Illustrations, 2 
medium 8yo, 36s. 


vols. 
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